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Israel Comes of Age 


HE ELECTIONS in Israel leave one with a 

feeling very similar to that which followed 
our own recent Presidential elections: a renewed 
respect for the people in question, and a renewed 
confidence in their future. The people of Israel, 
in the midst of so much passion and tension, 
assailed by so many conflicting gusts of propa- 
ganda, made their choice soberly and with an 
eminently sound instinct. 

There may be even more reason than in the 
case of the American elections for gratification 
and surprise at this demonstration of political 
maturity and independence of thought. The 
Israeli elections took place in the midst of a year- 
old war, with Israel pitted against six Arab 
nations, and with Britain’s Bevin apparently 
champing at the bit in anxiety to get into the 
fray. The strain of the war on the people of 
Israel is exceedingly great: proportionately, no 
people in the last World War was more fully 
mobilized. And in the midst of these intense 
efforts, the country is thrown wide open to a 
flood of refugees, for an increasing number of 
whom there is as yet not even the minimum of 
permanent shelter. Finally, a casue for uncer- 
tainty before the elections was the fact that a 
major proportion of the voters had never par- 
ticipated in earlier elections held by the Jewish 
community, and their choices were impossible 
to predict. 

Yet in the outcome, the parties which had 
borne the burden of the long uphill struggle to 
build the Yishuv and establish and defend the 
State, the policies which had guided that process 
—in which caution and daring were mixed in 
exceedingly delicate balance—received the sup- 
port of the voters. This was a demonstration 
that the basic principles of the Labor Zionists, 
and particularly of Marat, still remained the 
common property of the predominant part of 
the Israeli people, even after it had been so 
largely augmented by new and uninitiated im- 
migrants. The coalition government which will 
succeed to power will carry out the same lines 
of policy as had so successfully been prosecuted 
by the Provisional Government of Israel. 


THERE can be no question that such confid- 
ence was deserved by the major governing par- 
ties. The Israeli citizen, in the midst of the im- 
Mense tension of the war, is fully aware how 
satisfactory is the balance sheet of his situation 
in the light of what might have been. He meas- 
ures the fact that there is enough food in Israel 
against the very likely prospect of a failure in 
supplies which faced him in the closing days 


of the Mandate. He measures his tax burden, 
his difficulties in travel and in housing, against 
the victories of the Israeli army, the normal 
functioning of the Israeli administration, the 
astonishing stability of the Israeli fiscal system, 
and the relative normality of its international 
trade—and in the balance he finds cause for sat- 
istfaction and pride. The strikingly large Marat 
vote and the unexpectedly low vote for the most 
outspoken opposition groups reflects these 
factors. 


In the very days when Israel was testifying 
to its own maturity in the elections, a flood of 
outside testimony to the same effect poured in 
from the outside. The omens were already plain- 
ly to be read when the first of the UN anti- 
partitionists, Cuba, announced its recognition 
of Israel. In a way, this was regarded in Israel 
as even more symptomatic than recognition 
by more “important” countries, such as Canada, 
Australia, and France. Then, a few days be- 
fore the Israeli elections, came the United States’ 
announcement that the Import-Export Bank 
had approved a $35,000,000 loan to Israel for 
agricultural development, and meant during 
the year to approve a further application for 
$65,000,000 for other constructive projects. 
Along the same lines, the International Refugee 
Organization discussed reimbursing Jewish re- 
lief agencies for their expenditures in transpor- 
ting Jewish refugees to Israel. Finally, after the 
elections, the Bevin-led resistance to Israel col- 
lapsed, and Britain and the Benelux countries 
finally submitted to the inevitable and announced 
their recognition of the new state. To cap the 
climax, the United States announced de jure 
instead of merely de facto recognition of Israel, 
coupling this with the recognition of Trans- 
jordan. 


THE purpose of pairing Transjordan and 
Israel in simultaneous acts of recognition was 
obvious. Washington, which from the begin- 
ning had been most firm in supporting the 
Rhodes conference between Egypt and Israel, 
now showed itself to be consistent in its peace 
policy for the Middle East. The combined rec- 
ognition of Israel (de jure) and Transjordan 
was calculated to encourage the conclusion of 
negotiations between these two, after Abdullah 
had received and accepted an invitation to the 
Rhodes talks. 

Much as this turn of events is to be welcomed, 
it must be obvious to everyone that what we 
have here is an attempt to recover lost ground. 
The solidity of Israel’s achievement in establish- 
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ing and defending its sovereignty was sufficiently 
clear months ago; and if that fact had been rec- 
ognized by outside factors as plainly and as 
publicly then as it has been now, we might have 
been spared a military campaign and seen our- 
selves today far closer to peace than we are. But 
widespread recognition of Israel, particularly 
British and full American recognition, came only 
after the failure of the Fall, 1948 UN session 
on Palestine, and after British delay helped to 
land the Rhodes conference, also, in a morass 
of Egyptian delay. 

The bog-down of the Rhodes conference, 
after its early success in achieving a stable truce, 
led many to suspect that Egypt hoped to fare 
better before the UN Conciliation Commission, 
with the threat of sanctions lurking in the back- 
ground, than in free bi-partisan negotiations 
through the Acting Mediator, Dr. Bunche. The 
subsequent rush of recognitions accorded to 
Israel should dispose not only Egypt, but other 
Arab countries, to acknowledge reality at length, 
and come to terms with the new state. (It is 
to be regretted that India continues to follow 
the line of short-sighted expediency in this mat- 
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ter, for a frank avowal of what Indian states. 
man privately know—that Israel has come of 
age, and will remain a permanent political reality 
in Asia—would be likely to carry great weight 
with the Arabs.) But, in spite of these hopeful 
elements in the situation, the road to political 
pacification in the area is still strewn with ob. 
stacles. Paramount among these are the multi- 
plicity of UN agencies entrusted with bringing 
about peace: the Acting Mediator, the UN Con- 
ciliation Commission, and the Consular Truce 
Commission. This set-up offers any party which 
wishes to evade its responsibility for sincere ne- 
gotiation all too many openings for open-field 
running. 

One can only hope that the UN personnd 
involved will have the elementary common sense 
to give priority to those channels of negotiation 
which bring the parties together most directly 
and with least outside compulsion. For any 
other policy can only delay the inevitable ad- 
justment of political formulae to the political 
realities, which are today clearer than they have 
been in the whole eventful year that has passed, 


The Arab Refugee Problem 


by Marie Syrkin 


EMILE GHOURI, Secretary of the Arab 

Higher Executive, writing in the Beirut pa- 
per “Telegraph”, placed the blame for the plight 
of the Arab refugees squarely where it belongs: 
““At the time of the first truce, the number of 
Arab refugees was 200,000. By the time the sec- 
ond truce began, this number had risen to over 
300,000. It is impossible to foretell how many 
more refugees there will be if hostilities are re- 
newed and there is a third truce. I do not want 
to impugn anyone, but only to help the refugees. 
The fact that there are these refugees is the di- 
rect consequence of the Arab States opposing 
Partition and the Jewish State, and they must 
share in the solution of this problem.” Further- 
more, Mr. Ghouri objected to the return of the 
Arab refugees proposed by the Arab States and 
the U. N. Mediator: “It is inconceivable that the 
refugees should be sent back to their homes while 
they are occupied by the Jews, as the latter would 
hold the refugees as hostages and maltreat them. 
The very proposal is an evasion of responsibility 
on the part of those responsible. It will serve as 
a first step towards Arab recognition of the State 
of Israel and Partition. Indeed, many people re- 
gard this as evidence of an intention on the part 
of those responsible to evade taking necessary ac- 


tion for the rescue of Palestine.” Mr. Ghouri’s 
candid avowal should have dissipated some of the 
confusion that exists in regard to the problem of 
the Arab refugees. Though obviously prompted 
by internal rivalries in the Arab camp, his ad- 
mission indicated the scope of the political man- 
oeuvres which first precipitated, and then ex- 
ploited, the Arab exodus. 

The spectacle of 300,000 homeless human be- 
ings naturally aroused world sympathy, and it is 
hardly surprising that the Arab League and Great 
Britain have been energetically seeking to make 
capital out of this development. But the indig- 
nant outcries emanating from these sources 
should not be permitted to obscure the main is- 
sue: namely, that the Arab exodus was the direct 
result of Arab aggression, and has been deliber- 
ately stimulated to serve Arab political ends. The 
attempt to picture the Arab refugees as inno- 
cents driven from home by predatory Jews is lu- 
dicrous and false. Undoubtedly, many of the 
Arab refugees were helpless pawns in the hands 
of the Arab ‘Higher Committee and the Arab 
League. Large numbers of them had no stomach 
for the fight and would have preferred peace, 
with its attendant prosperity. But the fact re- 
mains that, whatever their inclinations, they be- 
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came active participants or passive collaborators 
in the attack on Israel. They were vocal or silent 
partners in the scheme to “drive the Jews into 
the sea.” ) 

Secondly, it cannot be stressed too emphatical- 
ly that the Arabs of Palestine who abandoned 
their homes and villages were neither driven out 
nor expelled. They fled of their own accord in 
the wake of their leaders despite Jewish assur- 
ances that they could continue to live peaceably 
with their Jewish neighbors as equal citizens of 
Israel. In the Sharon, in Tiberias, in Haifa, Arabs 
followed directives to evacuate received from 
their higher command, though in each instance 
the Jewish community urged them to remain. 
Those Arabs who disregarded the orders of their 
leaders have had no reason to regret their choice. 
Arabs of villages and towns, notably Nazareth, 
which accepted Israel government, have kept 
their property intact and are leading quiet, un- 
molested lives. They are in many cases econom- 
ically more prosperous than nearby Jewish settle- 
ments which suffered Arab depredation. 


The mass flight of the Arabs is a phenomenon 
for which no single explanation suffices. It is ne- 
cessary to take into account apparently contra- 
dictory causes to get a clear picture of what hap- 
pened. A brief review of the history of the ex- 
odus will serve to show how specious are the at- 
tempts to foist the responsibility on Jewish 
“terrorism.” 


History of Exodus 


THOUGH attacks on Jews started immediately 
after the passage of the November 29th resolu- 
tion, the Jewish population made every effort to 
maintain peaceful relations with the Arabs of 
Palestine. In the beginning of December, the 
Haganah distributed leaflets in Arabic in all 
Arab villages in which it urged Arabs to choose 
“peace and constructive work,” and warned the 
Arabs not to offer bases to warmongers, “‘so that 
we shall not have to harm you and your property 
in the course of our self-defense. You will un- 
derstand that if attacks are made from these 
bases we shall have no alternative but to shoot 
back. We hope that you will heed this appeal 
and help us bring peace back to the country for 
the good of the inhabitants.” The Histadrut 
sent out similar appeals to Arab workers. The 
Warnings went unheeded. Beginning with No- 
vember 30, when eight Jews were killed in a bus 
near Natanya, mob violence, arson and murder 
steadily mounted in response to incitement by 
the Mufti and his henchmen. Arab bands, com- 
posed of Palestinian Arabs reinforced by “‘irregu- 
lars’ from the Arab States, harried the country, 
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slaughtering and pillaging wherever they had 
the advantage. The bloody record, which ranges 
in horror from Kfar Etzion to the massacre of 
seventy physicians and nurses in a Hadassah hos- 
pital bus, tells the story. - 


The Arabs had anticipated a cheap and quick 
victory over the Jews whom they outnumbered 
and who had been systematically disarmed by 
the Mandatory Power. When the hope of such 
a victory proved illusory, new tactics were con- 
ceived. Arab flight was deliberately stimulated 
by the Arab leadership in order to inflame Arab 
resentment, to create artificially an Arab “refu- 
gee” proklem which would elicit world sym- 
pathy and so counterbalance the claims of Jewish 
refugees, and finally, to prepare the ground for 
invasion by the Arab States who could then ap- 
pear as the saviors of their brethren. An addi- 
tional reason was no doubt the desire to evacuate 
Arab civilians from territory which the Arab 
States intended to attack with planes, tanks and 
mortars. The smooth functioning of this was 
impaired by the very completeness of its success. 
As a result of the “atrocity” propaganda to 
which Palestinian Arabs were systematically sub- 
jected, the exodus reached uncontrollable limits. 
A mass panic seized the Arab communities caus- 
ing them to flee in numbers far exceeding the 
original intentions of the Arab leadership. 


The first signs of a large-scale exodus of Arabs 
were noted towards the end of March. Previous- 
ly, several hundred Arab children had been evac- 


‘uated from Haifa to Syria but these were routine 


safety measures. In the last week of March and 
the first week of April thousands of Arabs start- 
ed to trek from the Sharon coastal plain to the 
Arab-controlled hill regions. Many sold their 
poultry flocks to Jewish friends. The first wave 
of departure was viewed with genuine regret by 
Jewish neighbors who urged the Arabs to re- 
main. The Arabs, however, were not to be dis- 
suaded, though they parted from Jewish friends 
amicably, explaining that they had to leave at the 
order of the Arab gangs. A number of women 
and elderly people were transported through 
Jewish areas by Jewish settlement police and then 
transferred to Arab vehicles. The Arabs’ sudden 
departure from the coastal plain is believed to 
have been connected with the completion of the 
picking of the citrus crop. At the end of the 
season, instructions to evacuate the Sharon were 
received from the Arab Higher Committee. The 
mass exodus from the coastal plain is notable be- 
cause it completely refutes the Arab argument 
that Arab flight started after the destruction of 
Deir Yassin by Jewish terrorists. The tragedy of 
Deir Yassin took place after the evacuation of 
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the Sharon. Furthermore, the Arab leadership 
was well aware that the Irgunist attack on the 
Arab village was a unique occurrence, deplored 
by the Jewish Agency and repudiated by the 
Haganah. 


Tiberias and Haifa 


ANOTHER example of evacuation by Arab 
command is afforded by Tiberias. The first seri- 
ous clashes took place there on March 11. Firing 
stopped by mutual agreement but was resumed 
by the Arabs on March 12. When Jewish defence 
forces gained the upper hand, the Arabs, claim- 
ing the truce had been broken by strangers who 
had forced their way into the community, asked 
for an armistice. The truce was again broken on 
April 13 by Arab gangs who had been permitted 
to turn the Arab quarters into bases for attack on 
the Jewish population. On April 18, when the 
fighting turned in favor of the small Jewish 
community of 2000 souls, the 6000 Arabs of the 
town suddenly left in long convoys. How the 
unexpected Arab flight was viewed by the Jews 
of Tiberias can be gathered from the statement 
of the Jewish Community Council: “We did not 
dispossess them; they themselves chose this 
course. But the day will come when the Arabs 
will return to their homes and property in this 
town. In the meantime let no citizen touch their 
property.” 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of why the 
Arabs fled is afforded by the exodus of 70,000 
Arabs from Haifa. From the beginning of De- 
cember Arab bands in Haifa and neighboring 
villages were engaged in constant attacks on Jew- 
ish communications and quarters. The fighting 
reached a climax on April 21st, ending in a com- 
plete rout of the Arabs though only 200 Jewish 
soldiers were engaged. The British High Com- 
missioner, who can hardly be suspected of pro- 
Jewish bias, issued the following statement in 
connection with the Arab defeat:—“The Jewish 
attack on Haifa was a direct consequence of con 
tinuous attacks by Arabs on Jewish Haifa over 
the previous four days. The attack was carried 
out by the Haganah and there was no massacre. 
Arabs in Haifa were thus themselves responsible 
for the outbreak in spite of our repeated warn- 
ings.” On April 22nd, after Arab resistance had 
broken down, the Haganah offered truce terms 
which were discussed by seven representatives of 
the Jewish community, seven representatives of 
the Arab community, and by the British Com- 
mander of the Northern Palestine District, Ma- 
jor General.H. C. Stockwell. The following 
terms were offered: disarmament of Arab forces 
and surrender of arms; foreign troops to be 
handed over to the Haganah for deportation; 
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Germans and Nazis to be handed over to th 
Haganah; free movement of traffic without snip. 
ing to be permitted. Under the terms of th 
truce Arabs were to be permitted to go on living 
in Haifa as equal citizens with full rights unde, 
the then existing bi-national municipal council, 

The British indicated that they considered thy 
Jewish truce terms “reasonable.” The Arab 
agreed tentatively to the terms; later in the day 
they changed their minds, explaining that they 
could not accept the terms for reasons beyon¢ 
their control. They asked the British and th 


Jews for assistance in evacuating the Arabs. The 


Arabs were assured by Jewish leaders that thos 
choosing to remain would be helped to reinte. 
grate themselves into normal life. However, in 
obvious obedience to Arab orders, the dramatic 
spectacle of 70,000 Arabs flocking to the port 
and seeking to “escape” by any vessel or craft 
available, began. Even the Arab wounded in the 
Haifa hospital were evacuated, though Arab doc. 
tors were urged by Jewish authorities to remain 
and tend them. 


The startling example of the evacuation of 
Haifa was bound to have a profound psycholo- 
gical effect on the whole Arab population of Pal. 
estine. The subsequent flight from Jaffa can bk 
viewed as a natural corollary of the stampede 
organized by the Arab leadership in Haifa. A 
mass psychosis developed which resulted in the 
abandonment of Arab villages frequently even 
before these were threatened by the progress of 
the war. After the full-scale invasion by the 
Arab States, the process was accelerated. The ex- 
traordinary resistance displayed by the small 
State of Israel to attack by five armies arrayed in 
the full panoply of war, added fuel to the “ter- 
ror” propaganda of the Arab League. There are 
repeated instances of thousands of Arabs fleeing 
in wild panic before a force of less than two 
hundred Jews. 

Another point must also be considered. Be- 
tween 1922 and 1939 the non-Jewish population 
of Palestine (excluding nomads) increased by 
75.2%, the increase being greatest in areas of 
Jewish settlement. In Haifa the Arab commun- 
ity (including a small number of non-Arab 
Christians) increased by 216%, in Jaffa by 
134%, and in Jerusalem by 97%. This extra- 
ordinary growth in the number of Palestinian 
Arabs is primarily explained by the falling death 
and infant mortality rates due to improved eco- 
nomic and sanitary conditions resulting from 
Jewish colonization. Another contributing fac- 
tor, however, was the high rate of immigration 
from Syria and Transjordan into Palestine. Many 
of the recently arrived Arabs, originally at- 
tracted by the opportunities provided by the 
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rapid development of Palestine, returned to their 
countries of origin after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. They were going home rather than fleeing 
from home. It would be difficult to estimate how 
large a proportion of the Arab evacuees such 
Arabs constitute, but they are probably a by no 
means negligible element. 

What, however, is to be done with the authen- 
tic Arab refugees? The Arab States and the Arab 
Higher Committee have been notably successful 
in one of their objectives: they have managed to 
create an Arab refugee problem which provides 
Arab and British spokesmen with many oppor- 
tunities for impassioned humanitarian outbursts. 
The appearance in the public press of the term 
“Arab refugee” to compete with “Jewish refu- 
gee” must be viewed by Arab politicians as a ma- 
jor coup in their war against the implementation 
of the November 29th resolution. That Arab 
strategy back-fired, and the Arab States now find 
themselves saddled with a larger number of 
guests than they had planned to accommodate, 
for a longer period than they had anticipated, 
can hardly be viewed as the legitimate concern 
of the State of Israel. 


Leaders at Loggerheads 


THE lack of agreement among the Arabs 
themselves in regard to the disposition of the 
refugees is a relevant factor. In line with Mr. 
Ghouri’s previously quoted statement, the Arab 
Higher Committee has issued a memorandum 
(signed by the Mufti) in which it opposes any 
move by the Arab States to secure the return of 
Arab refugees to Palestine. The following rea- 
sons are offered: 1) The return of the refugees 
would be impossible without the permission of 
Jewish authorities. This would constitute Arab 
tecognition of Israel. 2) The Arabs would de- 
pend on Jewish good or ill-will, thus becoming 
hostages. 3) The presence of thousands of Arabs 
in Israel would be exploited by Israeli propa- 
ganda. Some Arab groups might recognize the 
Jewish State and Arabs might be forced to vote 
for Israel in case of referendum. 4) The Jews 
would dominate the economy of the Arab regions 
thus depriving Arabs of livelihood. There is little 
point in analyzing the validity of the various 
teasons adduced. What is significant at this stage 
is the obvious desire to play politics with the 
Arab refugees rather than to alleviate their 
plight. The solution of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee is the same as that of Mr. Ghouri who calls 
for a holy war: “I have heard many people us- 
ing the refugee problem as a means of despicable 
Propaganda against the Palestinians and their 

ders, and for the fulfillment of their personal 
ambitions. We solemnly warn these people not 
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to play with fire. The refugee question is a sacred 
issue, and should not be used for private ends. 
Past mistakes—the mistakes of our statesmen in 
effecting the rescue of Palestine, mistakes for 
which all are responsible—have turned a jihad 
into a problem of displaced persons and refugees. 
It is now our duty to turn the issue into a jihad 
once more. We must implant in every heart a 
hatred of the Jews and an obstinate determina- 
tion to pursue the fight for Palestine.” 

Abdullah, on the other hand, is eager to be rid 
of the refugees and laments that he is carrying 
the relief burden alone. The Ramallah Arabic 
radio, which may be viewed as the semi-official 
spokesman of Transjordan, went so far as to cas- 
tigate “rich Arabs who spend their money on 
drinks and cigarettes instead of helping to feed 
hungry refugee children who are forced to sleep 
under the trees on cold nights.” The Damascus 
Arabic radio blamed the refugees for their 
plight: ‘The Arabs of Palestine are responsible 
for the heavy losses of the armies in Palestine 
and the present unfavorable situation. They 
ran away in the face of the threat by a small 
minority and spent more time talking over their 
own affairs than fighting for their country.” It 
is obvious from the present differences in the 
Arab camp that each faction is eager to exploit 
the misery of the refugees not only against Israel 
but against its rivals. The Arab refugees are 
caught in the machinations of the Arab leaders 
each of whom hopes to harness Arab dissatisfac- 
tion to his private purposes. 


Crux of the Problem 


Any request for the immediate repatriation of 
the Palestine Arabs ignores the essence of the sit- 
uation. According to the terms of the truce, no 
advantage is to accrue to either party during its 
course. It can hardly be argued that the return 
of several hundred thousand Arabs would not 
affect the balance of forces. The economic, po- 
litical, and military reasons against the introduc- 
tion of a large potential “fifth column” before 


.the conclusion of the war are obvious. Security 


considerations are primary. Any mass return of 
Arabs would introduce an unreliable and con- 
ceivably threatening element into the country. 
No system of checks could be devised against the 
infiltration of enemy agents and Mufti hench- 
men once large-scale Arab repatriation was in- 
stituted. The Arabs who fled cannot be viewed 
as a neutral element. Even those who took no 
active part in the attack on Israel and were mere- 
ly passive tools in the hands of their leaders, can- 
not by virtue of that fact be white-washed of 
all responsibility. As long as enemy armies stand 
on and within the borders of Israel what assur- 
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ance is there that they would not again become 
“helpless pawns” and do the enemy’s bidding? 
Furthermore, the present reintegration of these 
Arabs into the normal life of the country would 
offer insoluble difficulties. Due to the war, the 
State of Israel has been beset by acute economic 
problems. The destruction of housing by enemy 
attacks, the disruption of the normal agricultural 
and industrial life of the country tax the re- 
sourcefulness and endurance of the struggling 
Jewish State to the utmost. Under these circum- 
stances, Israel can hardly be expected to assume 
responsibility for the lodging and maintenance 
of several hundred thousand Arabs. With the 
best will in the world such a task would be be- 
yond its strained resources, all of which are be- 
ing marshalled to meet the needs of defence and 
to repair the havoc wrought by Arab aggression. 
It must be added that the State of Israel has no 
interest in relieving the Arab States of the bur- 
den they invited. Besides, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the immensely wealthy Arab poten- 
tates are unequal to the problem of sheltering 
300,000 Arabs for whose uprooting they are re- 
sponsible. The Arab rulers have at their com. 
mand large under-populated territories, crying 
for man-power. Their lands have not been rav- 
aged by invasion. Why, then, are they unable to 
care decently for people whom they presumably 
set out to save? If the condition of the Arab ref- 
ugees is as “appalling” as described by Sir Raphael 
Cilento, it affords a curious commentary on Arab 
concern for their fellows. Rather than to make 
the insolent demand that Israel accept the return 
of potentially hostile elements before the conclu- 
sion of peace, it would appear to be the human- 
itarian duty of the rich Arab rulers to provide 
relief for the victims or abettors of their schemes. 
The failure to do so is a further indication of the 
Arab leaders’ desire to exploit the Arab plight 
politically rather than to alleviate it. 

Under the circumstances, the hue and cry 
about Jewish “inhumanity” rings false. It sounds 
even hollower when one considers that the Arabs 
engaged in the diabolical scheme of trying to re- 
duce Jerusalem by thirst. The attempt to kill 
100,000 Jews by depriving them of water has 
been steadfastly pursued by the Arabs and has 
not been abandoned during the truce. The blow- 
ing up of the water pumps at Latrun took place 
under the very nose of the U. N. observers. Will 
the Arabs pretend that the condition of Arab 
refugees, safe in the fold of the protecting Arab 
States, was as terrible as that of the women and 
children of Jerusalem who would perish of thirst 
if they were dependent on Arab “humanity”? 
Equally hollow ring the protests of the British. 
Cr are we to assume that a Jew herded behind 
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barbed wire on Cyprus, was better off than a 
Arab visiting Baghdad or Damascus at the pres 
ing invitation of his brethren? 

The return of the Arabs of Palestine will hay 
to be considered as part of a final peace settle. 
ment. The question cannot be treated in a vacu. 
um, without regard to other issues raised by Arab 
aggression. The Arab warmakers cannot hay 
their cake and eat it. They cannot belligerently 
repudiate the November 29th resolution an( 
then seek the protection of whichever one of it 
terms suits them. Despite its many deeply disap. 
pointing provisions, the Jews accepted the com- 
promise resolution of November 29th whole. 
heartedly. They were prepared to accept th 
large Arab minority left within the tiny borden 
of the State of Israel. When disorders began they 
did their utmost to persuade Palestinian Arabs 
to remain as peaceful neighbors and citizens 
The full-scale Arab invasion has altered the pic- 
ture. Profound changes have taken place in the 
lives of Jews as well as Arabs of Palestine. Th 
fruits of vears of patient labor have been de- 
stroyed. Jewish villages have been razed. Part 
of Jerusalem are a shambles. An “internal” 
Jewish refugee problem has also been created, 
Women and children had to be evacuated from 
outlying settlements. Provision had to be mad 
for those whose houses caved in under Arab 
shells. The fact that Jews rendered destitute and 
homeless merely left the first line of fire for the 
second does not lessen the acuteness of theit 
suffering. 

The Arab refugee problem will have to be ex- 
amined in the light of the following questions: 


1) The long-term interests of Jewish and 
Arab population, 


2) The stability of the State of Israel and 
durability of peace between it and the 
Arabs, 


3) The actual position and fate of the Jewish 
minorities in the Arab countries, 


4) The responsibility of the Arab Govern- 
ments for their war of aggression. 


§) Their responsibility for reparations. 

In the meantime, during the present uneasy 
and indeterminate truce, violated daily by the 
Arabs, there can be no question of Arab return. 
The Arab war-makers cannot capriciously shove 
the Palestinian Arabs back and forth and expect 
Israel to assist in the game. The war thrust on 
the young State has been immensely costly is 
blood and treasure. Its lessons are not likely to be 
lightly disregarded, and any settlement will have 
to provide conditions assuring a just and stable 
peace. 
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The Evacuation from Menara 


by Moshe 


The struggle to preserve Upper Galilee for the Jewish 
State has received no great publicity. Nevertheless the 
isolated group of settlements in the far north of the 
country, who steadfastly held off the constant attacks 
of the Arab irregular forces during the first phase of the 
war, and afterwards withstood the full force of the as- 
saults of the combined Syrian and Lebanese forces along 
the long, difficult, mountainous frontiers of the Huleh 
valley, and at the crossings of the Jordan before Mish- 
mar Hayarden, have written a heroic page in the history 
of Jewish struggle for independence. 

The description of this operation, carried out early 
in the war, when Menara was completely cut off from 
all the rest of the country, for several weeks, and while 
the Arab inhabitants of the Huleh still menaced our 
communications from the strategically placed villages, 
is only one of many in which our khaverim participated, 
and the full story of which will be told one day. 

MosHE GoLpBERG, the writer of the following de- 
scription, is a member of American Habonim, now at 
Kfar Blum. 


ton WEEKS they had debated in our kib- 
butz the question of evacuating the children. 
True, they were located in a most strategic part 
of the country, in constant danger of attack 
from the enemy, high up in the mountain 
range overlooking the Huleh valley from the 
west. For five years they had worked hard to 
build a self-supporting agricultural settlement 
out of the solid hard rock of a mountain that 
comprised all their land. For many months 
they had been engaged in building defences. 
They felt able to take care of themselves in all 
circumstances. And so, despite repeated re- 
quests, they had decided not to remove their 
children. But, early in May, when it was al- 
ready clear that this kibbutz might be the 
first to be attacked, the khaverim finally agreed 
to evacuate their children. 

The problem of evacuation was very diffi- 
cult to solve. There were only two roads to the 
settlement, one through Syria, and the other 
through an Arab stronghold, both impassable. 
For six weeks no vehicle had been able to get 
through. Air evacuation would have been pos- 
sible but there was not a single plot of land level 
enough for a plane to land on. There was only 
one way to take the children out—on foot, and 
in the dark of the night. Others would have to 
accomplish it. The khaverim could not leave 
the place even one night. And so they waited, 
anxiously, for those others to come. 


I was among the group of some hundred men 
that were to accomplish this mission. Having 
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arrived at the assembly point from different 
parts of Galilee, we were apprised of our mis- 
sion, and further told that on the way up we 
were to carry ammunition. On my back, as well 
as on those of some 30 others, was placed a pack 
weighing some 30 pounds. In addition we each 
carried a rifle, ammunition, a knapsack with 
food for four meals, and a canteen. 

At approximately 8.00 hrs. in the evening we 
started out. At the head of the group were the 
scouts. Immediately behind them, three groups 
carrying only their arms and ammunition, free 
for battle if the necessity should arise. Then 
came those of us carrying the heavy packs, and 
behind us another two groups, free for battle. 
To those who carried packs, the orders were not 
to fire under any circumstances, but to return 
to the base if not yet half-way, or to continue 
towards our objective, if we had passed the 
half-way mark. Our journey was to take us up 
steep rocky mountains, through ravines, and 
wadis, and in between two Arab villages, one 
located on the summit of the mountain, and 
the other directly below at its foot. 


From the very beginning the weight of the 
pack made itself felt. The buckles began dig- 
‘ging into the flesh and the weight forced us to 
stoop. Now, we were leaving our base, down 
the long winding cement walk leading out of 
the kibbutz, out through the gate and past the 
lights that threw beams on the surrounding 
hills, through the wheat fields, and up over the 
first gently sloping hill, out of the glare of the 
lights and into the darkness of the night. High 
up above we could see the projector, which 
marked our destination, piercing the thick dark- 
ness. It seemed rather near, just up the moun- 
tain-side, and I was cheered’ by the thought. 
Soon, though, we descended another slope, and 
it disappeared from view entirely. 

For some time we walked upwards in single 
file at a rapid pace, weaving our way through 
the mountain-side in snakelike fashion. Now 
we began a descent that took us down a wadi, 
very rocky and.slippery. For two-thirds of the 
way we proceeded steadily at a rapid pace, in 
complete silence, trying to keep close together 
and stopping only occasionally to rest. The 
pack became heavier with each step. One of 
us could carry his no longer, and had to be re- 
lieved not only of his pack but of his rifle as 
well. With the help of others he was finally able 
to continue on. We had walked now for some 
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2% hours, each one looking down, following 
the person in front of him. Occasionally I 
would look up to the projector, but after a 
while it had gone off. Instead I could see from 
time to time the outline of one of their build- 
ings silhouetted against the star-lit sky. It 
seemed farther away than when we had started. 

Now we began to climb up an almost per- 
pendicular incline, strewn with pitfalls of loose 
stones and wet grasses. If until now we had 
been warm in the cold night, we now began to 
perspire freely, and the sweat streamed down 
our faces and hands. It became necessary to 
stop for rest every five minutes, and at each rest 
period we fell to the ground breathing heavily. 
It seemed impossible that We could continue the 
climb directly up. We would surely fall under 
the weight. 

Our leaders sensed the situation quickly, and 
now came a blessed order to take off our packs 
and give them to others who until now had not 
carried any. Then once more the climb up- 
wards. Even though the packs were no longer 
on our shoulders, it still felt as if they weighed 
on us, and breathing was difficult. It was hard 
to keep one’s balance. For those who were car- 
rying the packs it became necessary at times to 
crawl on all fours up a particularly treacherous 
incline. We stopped for rest now, more and 
more frequently, and our only thoughts were 
of the moment when we would finally arrive at 
our destination. We paid no attention to the 
occasional shot that rang out from somewhere 
in the valley or from the mountain tops. When 
would we arrive? After more than an hour of 
this most difficult part of the way, and some 
four hours after we had left our base, we heard 
a voice above us ask “Mi zeh?” (Who’s there?) 
Then an answer—“Zev.” Then the voice again: 
“Zev? Nu, Higaanu” (Well, we’ve arrived). 
This had a miraculous effect on us all. The pass- 
word was spoken, and repeated from some 20 
people who passed the first guard, to each the 
same sentence. We had reached our destination. 


At midnight, a noisy crowd of over a hun- 
dred men filled the tiny dining-room of the kib- 
butz. Tables were set with jam and cups and 
steaming kettles of tea. We put our arms and 
knapsacks in every available corner and scram- 
bled for seats. Soon the room was filled with a 
thick cloud of cigarette smoke that clung close 
to the low ceiling. The khaverot of the place 
dashed back and forth through the milling 
crowd, briging more and more pitchers of tea, 
and then of milk, coffee and water. This was, of 
course, for them a momentous occasion, and 
though their food supply was low, and water 
most precious (saved through the rainy season 
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in large tanks and cisterns), the liberality of 
their offering was one way in which tha 
showed their appreciation of what we were do. 
ing. 

In half an hour we received orders that w 
were to finish eating, and line up in formation, 
outside. We were to attempt to take the chil. 
dren to our place the very same night. Again 
_there began the strapping of bundles to backs 
‘this time, in many cases, living bundles of crying 
children, the oldest of whom was a little ove 
three. One infant of some several months wa 
packed tightly into a wooden box which wa 
slung over the shoulder of one of the boys. The 
others were tied to backs by means of blankets 
Those of us who carried no children, carried 
packs full of clothing, blankets and even their 
toys. Here and there one could see the hands 
or legs of a doll sticking out of a corner of th 
pack. By a quarter to two we were ready to 
leave, and then began the tearful goodbyes of 
the parents and of the children. Mothers cried 
“ children wept, and it was heart-rending to 
all. 

As we started out towards the gate, a cold 
mist arose from the valley and obscured the sky, 
chilling us all. It was 2 a.m. The plan was to 
take the easier road back, one that would get w 
to our base in half the time it took us to come, 
This had to be done, as dawn would break a little 
after 4 a. m. Now we were through the gate 
and descending along one of the innumerable 
fences in the place. We were walking rapidly 
as there was no time to lose. On everyone’ 
mind there was but one thought—that of the 
children, and hope for their safe arrival at the 
base. Several of them cried continuously, and 
this was the greatest danger confronting us. The 
cries could surely be heard a great distance 
away, and we were to pass rather close to one 
Arab village, since that was the quickest and eas- 
iest path. In the distance we could see the lights 
of our base down below. Towards those lights 
we pushed on for a half hour, and then there 
was a sudden stop. We rested for some ten min- 
utes and started on again, but soon it became 
noticeable that we were not heading for our 
base at all, but were pushing up on our way 
back to the settlement from which we had come. 
Something had happened, but what? Perhaps, 
I thought, we had started back too late and it 
was felt better to return rather than to try to 
beat the break of dawn. Later, however, we 
were to learn that our scouts had heard the voic- 
es of Arabs in the distance in front of us, and 
with the children on our backs, there was no 
taking chances. We turned back, and in less 
than an hour the children were once more 
asleep in their familiar beds. 
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After failing miserably to sleep on the hard 
stone floor of the empty, cold hut, most of us 
were up and walking about before dawn. We 
had now to wait the entire day and try again at 
night. I watched the sun come up over the 
mountains on the other side of the valley. A 
stupendous view greeted us as we looked down 
the valley. Here was a scene which would be 
hard to equal in any part of the world. There 
is no other word that can adequately describe 
the view all around but—breathtaking. Breath- 
taking it was—and we gloried in it. 

The khaverim were quite upset about our lack 
of sleep, and after they had all risen for work, 
arrangements were made for us to sleep in their 
rooms. During the day they served breakfast to 
anyone entering the dining hall, and lunch was 
arranged for all of us. For breakfast there was 
the usual daily menu to which they were con- 
fined—herring, olives, and three slices of bread. 
For lunch—meat, barley soup, but no bread. 
There never was any bread for lunch, and only 
two slices were ever served for the evening meal. 
They had no more. We had all brought along 
canned food, and having eaten very little of our 
own supply, we turned the food in to the kitch- 
en, where it was received gratefully. There sup- 
plies were so short that even tins of sardines were 
supplied by plane from the air. The plane used 
to fly over daily and drop three sacks of supplies, 
having to circle the mountain three times to ac- 
complish it. When the plane arrived, the khav- 
arim all stopped what they were doing and stood 
around to watch. This was their only contact 
with any part of the country, and their sole 
means of supply. When the plane had finished 
dropping its precious load, there began a routine 
of distribution of the bread. This is no simple 
matter. Every defence position was so prepared 
that there was food there all the time, and when 
the fresh bread came, it was exchanged for the 
bread that had been in the defence positions since 
the day before. The latter bread was brought to 
the gaa for consumption at the evening 
meal. 

Next to the friendliness and the spirit of the 
khaverim and the breath-taking scenery, the 
most impressive thing in this kibbutz was their 
Beth Tarbut (cultural centre), which is the 
pride of the kibbutz. It is a stone building, built 
on the eastern peak overlooking the valley, com- 
prising two stories, in the lower one of which 
is a well-stocked library, and the upper one of 
which consists of a reading room, tastefully fur- 
nished with curved tables and comfortable 
chairs. This room is on level with the terrace, 
separated only by huge glass doors which afforded 
one. a complete view of the valley while sitting 
inside the building. 
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At 2:30 we had formation and roll call. We 
were then told that at 6 p. m. we would have a 
light meal consisting of bread, jam and tea, that 
we would start forming again at 7 p. m., and 
that supper be taken at the base. 

At 7 p. m. the process of formation once more 
began. This time our group, which carried only 
packs of clothing and belongings of the chil- 
dren, was placed in the front of the line directly 
behind the scouts. Our orders now were short 
and direct. “If met by the enemy, we engage 
them in battle.” 

The sad farewells began again. The last mo- 
ments of twilight were quickly fading, and with 
the first minutes of darkness we started once 
more for our base. 


AFTER the experience of the night before our 
scouts now led us an entirely different way. We 
started a very steep descent that cut back away 
from the direction of our base instead of towards 
it. This was to thwart any Arabs that might be 
in the hills. It was more difficult going down 
than it had been climbing up, for it was even 
steeper and more slippery. At times we had to 
simply slide down littlé slopes on our buttocks. 
It was extremely difficult to keep close together 
during the descent and this necessitated many 
stops, so that one group would not become lost 
from the other. All the time several of the chil- 
dren did not stop crying, and at each rest we 
could hear the pitiful wail in the quiet night, and 
we were sure that somewhere in the Arab villag- 
es, or in the Bedouin tents, their cries were heard. 
All were anxious to get on as quickly as possible. 
Finally after much descending and cutting 
back along dangerous ledges we had reached the 
point where it was now possible to make a turn 
to the left, going up and over in the direction of 
our base. By this time we had descended some 
500 yards, and we were told that the most diffi- 
cult part of the trip was over. The rest of. the 
way was longer but easier. There was some comic 
relief from the bitter crying of the babies when 
one cavalier of 24 years insisted that he was now 
tired of his horse and wanted to change it. 

We now continued on, sometimes going up 
and then walking on the sides of the mountains, 
We knew that there was still a long way to go. 
We knew that back in the settlement above us 
no one was asleep, but a great trepidation and 
fear and anxiety for the children, their safety 
and well being. We knew that at the base of the 
khaverim would be waiting for our arrival and 
the children would find comfortable beds and 
quarters awaiting them. And the lights of our 
base seemed further and further away, the trip 
unbearably long. There was not a moment that 
one or other of the children did not cry out in 
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protest at the interruption in the routine of his 

life, at the uncomfortable position, at this strange 

horse that carried him, when he was used to ride 

~ the back of “Aba” who was a so much better 
orse. 


After an interminable time, the lights of our 
base actually did begin to look a little closer, and 
then our leader tried to encourage us by saying 
that in another 15 minutes we would be there. 
We knew better but tried to be cheered by it 
anyway, but now we knew we were close, for 
we could make out the outlines of the houses and 
we knew that the guards at the base were aware 
of our impending arrival, for across the hills was 
thrown a beam of light from their powerful pro- 
jector. It was only later that we learned that the 
guard first learned of our approach by the sound 
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of the cries of the children that reached him jy 
the night from over the hill. 


Now we were in the gate. All was safe, anj 
all was bright and gay. The children were safe 
and I knew that already some signal had beg 
flashed to the kibbutz on the mountain, and thy 
now the khaverim there could go to sleep or ma 
their positions with a lighter heart. 


The long-winding paved walk to the dining 
hall was lined with people who had awaited ow 
return and greeted us as they might have greete 
the return of a conquering army. 


“Shalom khaverim. Brukhim Habaaim.!’ 
(Blessed be the arrivals). : 


There was joy in everyone’s heart. The mis 
sion was completed. The children were safe. 


Report from Germany 


by An Observer 


THE FIRST MONTHS OF 1948, when the 
writer first came into contact with the home- 
less Jews in Germany, the situation was anything 
but encouraging. Although the United Nation’s 
decision on partition had been reached, the 
countries that supported it, including the U. S., 
were vacillating on this issue and for a while it 
appeared that the victory achieved at Lake Suc- 
cess was an illusory one. The mood of the DPs 
was one approaching despondency. Jewish Pales- 
tine was engaged in war with the Arabs and the 
representatives of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, operating in Germany, were interested for 
quite obvious reasons mainly in those who 
could readily be integrated into the fighting 
forces. Immigration had bogged down to insig- 
nificant figures, for the prospect of going to 
Cyprus rather than to Palestine was anything 
but inviting. In addition to this, the status of 
the Rumanian Jewish infiltrees was not deter- 
mined. They were being threatened with evic- 
tion from the camps in which they were ab- 
sorbed. The authorities took the technical atti- 
tude that they were not bona-fide refugees. 


The picture changed as conditions in Palestine 
improved. It took on a radically different aspect 
when on May 15 Israel came into being and the 
United States, the USSR and some other 


Note: The writer of this report, who spent the greater 
part of last year in Germany and Austria, made a first hand 
study of the situation of displaced persons. 


countries hastened to give it recognition. This 
was followed by a brief period of uncertainty i: 
which the DPs wondered whether the Arab chal- 
lenge to Israel would succeed. When the Jew 
not only stood their ground but took the initia. 
tive away from the Arabs, the picture changed 
completely. People began to flock to the Jewish 
Agency offices for an early opportunity to mi- 
grate to Israel. They dropped their complaints 
that they were “trapped” and “imprisoned” in 
Germany and Austria, and went about their busi- 
ness of preparing themselves for migration to 
that country. 

The U. S. immigration bill convinced many 
people that their hope to migrate to the State 
was illusory, but it helped to crystallize the 
thinking of these people as to where they had 
to go. 

At the same time that the prevailing mood of 
the DPs changed, the attitude of the military 
authorities softened. The constant criticism of 
the DPs that one would hear on the highest lev- 
els yielded to an intense interest in helping the 
migration out of Gernrany. Thus, when the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization took, under 
heavy British pressure, the position that it could 
not sponsor or participate in the movement to 
Israel, the Army stepped into the breach and lent 
the migration logistic support. This metamor- 
phosis was, of course, not inspired by any sudden- 
ly developed love for the DPs. The change 
merely emphasized what a number of impartial 
observers consistently maintained; namely, that 
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the DPs are an irritant to the Army, and that the 
only thing that could improve the unwilling 
marriage between the two is to divorce one from 
the other. The Army proved its eagerness to 
hasten this separation. The mass movement of 
people out of the camps has actually been under 
way for the past several months. 


The greatest single advance made in the Jew- 
ish DP problem during the current year is, be- 
yond doubt, the shrinkage in the population dur- 
ing that period. To be sure, accurate, up to date 
population figures are not available. Neither the 
Army nor the IRO has succeeded in developing 
the techniques for an accurate statistical count 
of camp population, and the estimate of the 
number of Jewish people living on the “German 
economy” is even less satisfactory. The figures 
used below, therefore, represent the best esti- 
mates, based on such data as are available. The 
chart below obtained by the writer from persons 
in responsible positions, indicates the extent to 
which there has been a reduction from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year 1948: 











U. S. Zones British Zones French Zones 

See ae Satan Ee 

ie we Woe: Sa 

3 = 8 = 5. 

Jan. 1, 1948 129,500 22,700 17,500 1,000 2,700 500 
Dec, 31, 1948 = 

(Estimated ) 75,000 9,700 6,500 300 1,200 400 

SHRINKAGE 54,500 13,000 11,000 700 1,500 100 


As of the end of 1948 there are, one ought to 
assume, approximately 75,000 Jewish displaced 
persons in and out of camp in the U. S. Zone, 
Germany; about 9,700 in the U. S. Zone, Aus- 
tria; about 6,500 in the British Zones of Ger- 
many and Austria; and about 1,600 in the 
French Zones of Germany and Austria. Thus the 
zones of Germany and Austria, as of the end of 
total number of Jewish displaced persons in all 
1948, is estimated at 82,800. 


This estimate does not include the German 
Jewish communities in these countries. At the 
end of 1948 there were estimated to be about 
25,000 German and Austrian Jews living in the 
following communities: 

















* Berlin 7,900 
CP a2 cc ie ee re ER ee Cee 3,000 
British Zone ...... 3,500 
Vienna 10,500 
Remainder of Austria ........cccccccceseeen 500 

TOTAL 25,400 
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It should be indicated that these figures con- 


tain a considerable number of Jewish displaced 
persons from eastern countries who have become 


a part of these communities. I am told, for ex- 


ample, that of the 10,500 people in the Vienna 
community, no less than 2,000 are not really Au- 
strian Jews, but they consider themselves a part 
of the so-called permanent Jewish population in 
Vienna and are so considered by the community. 


37,572 Jews left Germany during the year of 
1948. Here are the countries of their respective 
destinations: 





Country Number Country Number 
Argun ................ 1 Holland ................. 135 
Australia ecco 401 pee 2 
Barbados oo...ccccscsessn 3 MEXICO oocccecssscsseve 1 
MI ps ccieiseaiceee 3 New Zealand ........ 15 
TE 85 Nicaragua .............. 6 
RT 9 itp. 2 
Canada .................. 3,239 **Palestine .................. 24,219 
| 24 Paraguay nc 194 
Colombia .....:cccccccseun 18 Peru 2.7 eee 19 
Costa RiCd  ccssccersesse 32 Rhodesia... - 
Cuba oi eecnmnennennene 56 I i = 

Switzerland .......... 1,460 
Epa a camsetenasts 4 Siete. 2,836 

MERGE sssdisccintnahones 4,594 Union S. Africa... 29 
Guatemala ................ 2 United Kingdom 22 
Le cr 1 Uruguay occ 48 
Honduras ....ccssccssscssee 2 Venezuela oo... 9 
Mo) a a a ae 37,572 





* It should be noted that the vast majority of those with visas from 
Germany to France probably went to Israel. 


** This figure includes the estimated emigration for the month of 
December of 6,000. The “official” figure for emigration to Palestine 
is somewhat lower than indicated above, as they do not include those 
who left “illegally” between January 1 and May 30, 1948. 


Without a complete medical survey of the 
camp population and the DPs who live in Ger- 
man communities, comments concerning the 
health situation must be made in general terms. 
There is some evidence which justifies a rather 
favorable and optimistic report on this problem. 
To begin with, the Jewish Agency and the Joint 
Distribution Committee have made rather exten- 
sive health surveys in many camps. In addition, 
the medical authorities for the Jewish Agency 
have provided a medical checkup for every emi- 
grant destined for Israel. The rejection rate in 
connection with the “recruitment” was about 
10% ... which signifies relatively little since the 
physical standards were exceptionally flexible. 


Nevertheless, one is impressed by the general 
appearance and health among the DPs, and those 
who are familiar with the situation which pre- 
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vailed a year ago and earlier, attest to the fact 
that this represents an amazing improvement. 


Except for the group labelled as the “medical 
hard core,” the Jewish DPs look like any normal, 
healthy group of people. The health and appear- 
ance of their children are particularly outstand- 
ing. 

What about their morale? The spiritual health 
and the collective morale of the DPs have 
manifested themselves as sensitive phenomena, 
capable of achieving high points and sinking 
to dangerous depression. During the course of 
the past year the group morale of the Jewish 
displaced persons has assumed various levels. 


Basic to an understanding of the present char- 
acter of DP morale and its development during 
the past year is an awareness of the factors which 
control and determine it. They are: (a) the fate 
of Israel; (b) the outlook for emigration to other 
countries; (c) the prospects of war; (d) the 
conditions of DP life. 


Practically all the DPs, whether they are per- 
sonally interested in emigration to Israel or not, 
recognize that they have a stake in the fate of 
that country and that their present status and 
their future are affected to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by what happens to the Jewish community 
in Israel. With the vast majority of the DPs the 
fate of Israel has been a crucial, personal ques- 
tion. They know that they must ultimately set- 
tle in Israel or go homeless for the rest of their 
days. They are concerned with the destiny of 
friends and members of their families who pre- 
~ ceded them to Israel. It is clear that the events 
leading up to the establishment of the State, the 
military struggle and the political maneuvers 
that are still taking place, have had and may have 
in the future a profound effect on the morale of 


the DPs. 


It is obvious by now that a considerable part 
of the DP population came originally to the U.S. 
Zones of Germany and Austria with the hope 
of joining relatives in the United States and other 
countries. While they fled from Poland and their 
other native lands because of fear, they certain- 
ly took many risks when they decided to gamble 
on the big hope of getting to the west. Increased 
movement to Canada had a good effect on DP 
morale. The DP immigration bill produced 
mixed results: it quickened the hopes of those 
who were eligible under the law and quickly 
killed the hopes of the ineligible. Although there 
was some disappointment in the unsatisfactory 
character of the DP bill, no depression of morale 
followed in its wake, or at least it was not dis- 
cernible. People were preoccupied with the re- 
cruitment for military service in Israel and in 
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their elation over the establishment of the Jewish 
state and its military victories. While there is no 
overwhelming interest in the proposed liberaliza. 
tion of the DP immigration law, I am certain 
that some DPs would welcome such a step, 
There are some DPs who had definitely con. 
cluded to go to Israel because they felt there 
was no chance of getting to the United States 
in the foreseeable future. Those may be in- 
clined to postpone their departure in the hope 
that if they remain a while longer in Germany, 
an amended DP immigration bill will make it 
possible for them to emigrate to the States. This 
feeling may postpone the ultimate solution of 
our problem. At least from the standpoint of 
the Jewish DPs, it were far better if Congress 
acted quickly one way or the other. 


While in the main, the DPs have felt that in 
the event of war between east and west they 
would be ground to dust, some felt secure all 
along, maintaining a peculiar faith that the Jew- 
ish organizations would rescue them in the event 
of hostilities. They reasoned that they lived 
through one war and would live through another, 
The vast majoirty of the DPs, however, have 
sporadically been plunged into mortal fear of the 
ugly prospects of war and their morale has cer- 
tainly reacted to the easing and tightening of 
tensions between the east and west. Early in the 
year 1948, just before and immediately after the 
Berlin blockade began, the mood was one of 
panic because it was taken for granted by the 
DPs that war was inevitable and that it would 
come soon. Today the mood has leveled off. There 
is an undercurrent of anxiety, but they believe 
that war is a long way off, and this factor does 
not significantly affect the morale of the DPs at 
this particular moment. 


Their morale is in a large way also influenced 


-by external conditions. The wave of raids on 


Jewish DP camps at the beginning of the year, 
the desecration of Jewish cemetaries, other anti- 
Semitic incidents, and the currency reform in 
June 1948 had a serious effect on the morale of 
the DPs. The little security and satisfaction 
which they had enjoyed from their successes in 
the economic struggle for simple subsistence in 
the land of starvation were being dealt one blow 
after another. However, as the supply of the new 


currency became available and German produc-. 


tion increased, the situation has considerably im- 
proved. 


During the past year there was also a decided 
improvement in housing conditions. Although 
thousands departed from the camps, very little 
housing space was taken away and the DPs were 
able to spread out and live somewhat more com- 
fortably. While two or three families at the be- 
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gining of the year were still living in a single 
room, and large numbers of men, women and 
children lived together in large rooms or dormi- 
tories, this condition is not as prevalent. Today, 
in most cases, every family has, at least, a room 
for itself. Pressure has been removed from the 
frayed nerves of the people who literally lived on 
top of one another, in a condition of congestion 
which caused serious outbreaks of hysteria and 
bitter contention among the DPs. 


In brief, the morale of the people today is 
much improved. Because the Jewish DPs feel 
that they have a place to which they can go and 
because their general comforts have improved 
to some degree, their morale is probably higher 
today than it has ever been since the end of the 


war. 


Now, a few words on the improvement in the 
attitude of the military authorities toward the 
DPs. Obviously the fact that the problem has 
entered the liquidation phase is largely respons- 
ible for this healthy development. Of greatest 
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importance in this connection is the development 
in Israel and the awareness that most of the Jew- 
ish DPs are headed for that country. I do not 
believe it is possible to over-emphasize the psy- 
chological impact of the strength shown by the 
new state of Israel, both upon the DPs and upon 
the military authorities. At least with respect 
to the Jewish DPs I have the feeling that the 
authorities realize, they are not dealing with pa- 
riahs but rather with potential citizens of a dy- 
namic state. In this conection, I believe that the 
presence of General Clay and Ambassador Mur- 
phy at the farewell banquet for David Treger, 
Chairman of the Central Committee for Liber- 
ated Jews, in Munich on October 27, was of con- 
siderable significance, aside from the impression 
it made on the General’s subordinates and inci- 
dentally on the Germans. The visit gave a tre- 
mendous lift to the morale of the DPs. On the 
whole, because of the present relationship be- 
tween the Army and the DPs, the entire atmos- 
phere is infinitely less tense and much healthier 
than it was in the early part of the year. 


The Anti-Zionist Campaign in Rumania 


by A. M. Bashby 


Paris, January 30 
HE PROCESS of Soviet Gleichschaltung 


which the Communist Party inaugurated in 
Rumania after August 23, 1944 was on the 
whole effected more easily and at a quicker 
tempo in the general social life of Rumania 
than in the “Jewish quarter.” In the four and 
ahalf years that have since passed, the Politburo 
in Bucharest has been able to abolish the Peasants 
Party and arrest its leaders, eject the former 
United Front Parties from the government and 
reduce them to insignificance, swallow up the 
Socialist Party, and even re-unite the Greek 
Catholic Church of Transylvania with its Rus- 
san Orthodox mother church after a three- 
hundred year schism. The process of regimenta- 
tion in the Jewish sector was to have kept pace 
with the general policy of the Politburo, but 
it gradually fell behind. 

It is true that the liquidation by the Polit- 
buro of the Communist Minister of Justice, 
Lucretiu Patrascanu, was quickly felt by the 
Jewish community. Even before Patrascanu was 
MOUOUUADNONONDOUONNDUUONOOENONOUUOUONDOOOOOOOUOUCONUOUOOUCOUOOOUONSEOOEEREOD 
A. M. Basusy will be remembered by JEwisH 

FRONTIER readers for his article “T he Political 


Muddle in Rumania” in our Jan. 1946 issue. 
MVOUASDNDEUAUANUONOUEOOOOONOONUONOONDONEOEOOEAUOUOOEOOUUOEOOUOOOOUOOEOELOESUE 


officially thrown out of the government and 
disappeared, his Jewish colleague, the lawyer 
Iosif Schreier, resigned from the General Secre- 
tariat of the Ministry of the Interior. Then, at 
the time when the Minister of Justice was 
purged, two eminent members of the Federation 
of Jewish Communities, and of the Rumanian 
Lawyers Association and the Society of Physi- 
cians, also felt the effects of the purge. Lascar 
Saraga, and the physician, Dr. Sandu Lieblich, 
disappeared from the stage and their names 
vanished from the columns of the journals 
Unirea (Unity) and Ikuf-Bletter, even as the 
name of Patrascanu disappeared from Scanteia 
and Romania Libera. 

The Patrascanu purge was, in fact, anti-na- 
tionalistic in character, but as far as the Jewish 
community was concerned, the comb-out af- 
fected only individuals. Spiritual regimentation 
lagged behind. Until recently, non-Communist 
Jewish and Zionist bodies were still represented 
in all Jewish organizations and communities. 
The chairman of the Federation of Jewish Com- 
munities, Professor Poper, is an assimilationist 
rather than a Communist sympathizer. 


But aT the last session of the officially favored 
Jewish Democratic Committee (on January 
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9-10 in Bucharest) left-wing Zionists who form- 
erly participated were conspicuous by their 
absence. In the list of delegates published by 
Unirea, the names of Khayim Kraft, leader of 
the Akhdut-Avodah-Poale-Zion, and Engineer 
Dascalu, of Hashomer Hatzair, are lacking. 


The conference of the Jewish Democratic 
Committee took place after a virulent attack 
by the Politburo of the Rumanian Communist 
Party on December 12. In the Politburo man- 
ifesto, Rumanian Zionism was condemned as a 
“nationalist, reactionary movement of the Jew- 
ish bourgeoisie which strives to restrain the Jews 
from participating in a common struggle with 
the progressive forces against capitalism and 
against their own bourgeoisie.” The Politburo 
demanded that the Democratic Committee con- 
duct a political “house-cleaning” and rid itself 
of “reactionary elements.” 

The conference of the Jewish Democratic 
Committee devoted itself entirely to the task 
set before it by the Politburo. Deputy Bercu 
Feldman’s address accepted with enthusiasm, 
and with a due measure of self-criticism, the 
anti-Zionist line. The conference resounded 
with blasts against the bourgeois nationalists 
who “flaunt the idea of ‘Jewish unity’ and seek 
to harness the Jewish laboring masses to the 
wagon of American imperialism,” who “attempt 
to exploit the good faith of the Jewish workers 
by using ‘Socialist? demagogy and calling them- 
selves Marxists-Leninists.” The conference re- 
solved that the major task of the moment is a 
merciless struggle against bourgeois Zionist na- 
tionalism, a struggle without compromise which 
must end in the total liquidation of Zionist 
political influence in Jewish life. Since the con- 
ference the Jewish Communist press has run a 
continuous monologue of vituperation directed 
all along the Zionist front: from the “clowns 
of Zionist Marxism” to the “American Zionists 
who collect money to help the imperialists.” 
The attack goes far back in history to condemn 
“the coalition of the Zionists with the Rumanian 
Peasant Party” twenty years ago, as well as 
“Pinsker’s Auto-Emancipation, the bugle-blast 
of Zionist chauvinism.” 


Ir must be said that the Politburo did not 
have to create anti-Zionism synthetically among 
the Jewish Communists. They were impatiently 
awaiting the signal for the onslaught. This 
impatience showed itself principally in Unirea’s 
editorial feature “Note Si Comentari,” (Notes 
and Comments), where week by week stronger 
complaints were voiced against the Jewish masses 
for showing such “unjustifiable tolerance” of 
the “shameless enemies” who attempted to spread 
the notion that Jews felt best in Israel and seemed 
to forget, “or had never, it appears, even heard 
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of such a country as Soviet Russia,” which had 
solved the Jewish problem completely. 

During the summer Uxirea stamped the labe 
of “shameless enemy” on the veteran Zionist 
leader, Leon Itcar. During the October police 
raid on the offices of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund and the Jewish National Fund, Itcar wa 
placed under arrest, together with three othe 
Zionist workers, Samuel Rosenthaupt (director 
of the Palestine Foundation Fund), Enciu Cohen 
and Michel Leiba on trumped-up charges of 
“black-marketing” and dealing in ‘“‘contraband 
goods.” Unirea featured the report of this police 
raid in huge headlines in its issue of November 
3, 1948, boasting that the “unjustifiable toler- 
ance” had finally ended, and that the govern- 
ment had finally taken care of the Jewish 
burgeoisie, which “was no exception to the gen- 
eral capitalist law of the jungle.” 

The Jewish Communists grouped around 
Unirea and the Ikuf-Bletter certainly had reason 
for their difficulty in understanding the initially 
tolerant Jewish policy of the Politburo, 
Throughout the period between the two World 
Wars, the firm and unchanging Communist 
Jewish policy had been one of anti-Zionism, 
Then, suddenly, the Communist government 
showed a friendly attitude toward the Zionists 
and their ideal of a Jewish state in Palestine, 
while displaying an indifference toward “‘cul- 
tural work” which surprised the intellectuals 
grouped around the [kuf-Bletter. 


THE ENTIRE “cultural work” among Jews 
in Rumania, in the four years following the lib- 
eration, amounted to no more than a poor, small 
club, the meagre, four-page ‘“Socio-Literary 
Journal Ikuf-Bletter,”’ which appeared once 
every two weeks, and the theater group in the 
Baraseum-Hall, which became a state theater. 
Not a single school using Yiddish as the language 
of instruction was established during these four 
years. The only facilities for Jewish education 
were the seventy year old “Rumanian Israelite 
schools” supported by the communities, and 
the Jewish societies and auxiliaries around them. 
The “‘Jewishness” of these schools, which enjoyed 
a large measure of governmental sanction, had 
always amounted to their having Jewish staffs 
(except for teachers of Rumanian history, who 
had to be 100% Rumanians) and the one hour 
of Jewish religion, which was secretly modified, 
behind the back of the inspector of schools, into 
an hour of Hebrew and Jewish history. With 
the rise of Zionist and Socialist leadership in the 
post-war Jewish communities, a wider program 
of Hebrew, Yiddish, and Jewish history was 
instituted. 

This school system, which only a year ago 
was attended by over fifteen thousand children, 
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remained in existence until the end of the school 
year 1947-48. In the summer of 1948, at the 
time when a Rumanian delegation headed by 
Deputy Bercu Feldman and the chairman of the 
school commission of the Federation of Jewish 
Communities, I. Bacal, was attending the Jew- 
ish Cultural Congress in Paris and demanding, 
in the familiar style of the New York Morgen 
Freiheit, “Jewish cultural unity all over the 
world,” at that very time the Rumanian gov- 
ernment issued its new school laws nationalizing 
all private teaching institutions, including the 
Jewish community schools, the sole repositories 
of Jewish and Hebrew learning. 


In the spring, the Ikuf-Bletter wrote of in- 
tegrated Jewish schools which the government 
was about to create for Jewish children. Then, 
in the early summer, there was talk of Hebrew 
and Yiddish being taught in those general schools 
where Jewish children constituted 20 percent 
of the total enrollment. By late autumn, when 
the new school law was already in effect and 
the new school year had begun, letters from Ru- 
mania told us that “there is not a single school 
using Yiddish as the language of instruction 
and no Yiddish is taught in any school.” 


THaT the current policy of “no Yiddish- 
language schools and no Yiddish in any school” 
is the policy of the Politburo may: be seen from 
the article on ‘The Solution of the Nationalities 
Problem in the Rumanian People’s Republic” 
which was printed in the journal “For A Firm 
Peace, For A People’s Democracy.” The author 
of the article, Vasile Luca, is not only Minister 
of Finance of the Rumanian Republic but also 
secretary of the Central Communist Committee 
and one of the “Big Four” of the Politburo (the 
three others being Gheorghiu-Dej, Theohari 
Georgescu, and Anna Pauker). 


In his article, Vasile Luca compiles statistics 
concerning the attainments of the national mi- 
norities in the new Rumania, or to be more pre- 
cise, the attainments which the government was 
willing for them to achieve in the field of cul- 
ture. The Hungarian minority has a university 
with seven departments in Hungarian. They 
have 1,798 elementary schools, 230 secondary 
schools, 16 vocational schools, 27 teachers’ sem- 
inaries, and 281 kindergartens. The Russians 
and Ukrainians, who are a smaller group than 
the Jews, have 71 elementary schools; the Serb- 
ians have 61 schools. 


The approximately 400,000 Jews in Rumania 
are mentioned only in the statistics about the 
press; they possess six weekly papers in Ruman- 
ian (five of them belonging to the Zionist 
group), two in Yiddish, and one weekly journal 
in Hungarian. 
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And Jewish schools? The Politburo did not 
see fit to let the Jews have schools. In the matter 
of Jewish nationalism, the Politburo takes the 
position of the old Rumanian Socialists who 
never admitted the existence of “‘Jewish national 
culture.” 


Nevertheless, when word of this peculiar 
treatment of the Jewish minority in the field of 
education got abroad, apparently some attempt 
to patch up the discrimination had to be made. 
On January 15, 1949, Unirea was able to print 
Ordinance no. 7145, signed by Deputy Minister 
of Education Mihail Rosianu, which provides for 
the establishment of four Yiddish-language el- 
ementary schools (in Bucharest, Jassy, Timis- 
oara, and Satu Marej). What this means today, 
in practice, is clear from a letter, dated January 
21, that was sent to me by an educational leader 
in Rumania. 

**... As you may see in the Rumanian Jewish 
paper Unirea which you receive, on the first 
page of the January 15, 1949 issue, there was 
an official pronouncement by the Education 
Ministry, according to which the establishment 
of four (4) Yiddish elementary schools has just 
been approved, for the whole Jewish community 
of Rumania, which no longer ago than last year 
had a few hundred community schools where 
about fifteen thousand Jewish children got a 
Jewish education. 

“There is also the fact that even these four 
schools were approved six months too late, be- 
cause now, in the middle of the school year, it 
will be hard to enroll children. For all the other 
minorities in the country, even for the Germans, 
such schools were opened at the beginning of the 
school year, as should be done. 

“This trifling and belated concession, which 
excludes from the possibility of Jewish education 
95 percent of our Jewish youth (four schools 
for a community of four hundred thousand!) , 
probably came as a result of the commotion 
caused in our circles abroad by this whole 
matter.” 


THERE was good reason why the anti-Zionist 
campaign was so long delayed in Rumania. The 
Jewish community in Rumania was always Zion- 
ist, and the years of destruction between 1939- 
1945 intensified Zionist sentiment to a fever 
pitch. The Politburo had to make concessions 
to this feeling, even if foreign policy considera- 
tions had not been at play. Without these con- 
cessions, even the G.P.U.-minded Siguranze 
could not have forced any measure of “unity” 
upon the Jewish population. 

How strong Zionist sentiments are in Rumania 
even today, after four years of “unity,” can be 
seen from the reports of the attempt by the Jew- 
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ish Communist elements to take over the Zionist 
meeting rooms and agricultural training centers. 

It is a time-honored custom in Rumania, dat- 
ing back to the time of the first Bratianu, that 
when the government prepares to commit some 
sort of atrocity, the “people” carry it out first 
in a frenzy of “holy zeal,” after which the gov- 
ernment has to bow to the “will of the people.” 
Rumanian Jews have suffered much during the 
last century as a result of this “holy zeal” which 
the government incited against them from time 
to time. The Politburo was therefore not original 
when the Jewish Communists, with the sanction 
of the police authorities, abandoned their “un- 
justifiable tolerance” of Zionism and in the final 
days of November launched an attack on the 
Zionist clubs and hakhsharah centers; in order 
to “confiscate them for the people.” But this 
time, the act of public zeal, even according 
to the reports which passed the Rumanian cen- 


State and Rel 


Ever since the creation of the State of Israel, the position 
of religion in the State has been the subject of controversy. 
One section of the people would like to see the whole struc- 
ture of the State based on the Jewish religious law. Another 
and larger section of the people, while wishing to retain all 
those traditional elements that have gone towards the shap- 
ing of the Jewish spirit, regard religion as a private matter 
and not as one for State interference. 

But the State of Israel, like every other modern State of 
a democratic and lay character, does everything possible to 
enable everybody to live in accordance with his own reli- 
gious beliefs. Even in the Army, despite the difficulties 
involved, facilities have been given to soldiers wishing to 
observe religious prescriptions, to do so. 

In the following two articles, published in ‘The Palestine 
Post” on October 22nd and on December 17th, 1948, the 
two authors, Dr. Barth and Mr. S. Ginzberg, analyse the 
different approaches to the issue. 


RELIGION AND NATIONAL UNITY 
Tt PRESS HAS LATELY been airing one of 


the basic problems of our future, namely the 
relation of the State to Jewish religion and tradi- 
tion. Unfortunately, neither side in the dispute 
has set out the fundamentals of the problems, 
devoting themselves to secondary aspects of 
sometimes quite minor import. I shall therefore 
attempt, as far as possible within the limits of a 
newspaper article, to set out what appear to me 
to be the basic points at issue. I shall not, how- 
ever, touch on the fundamental belief, that the 
religion of Israel was divinely given and is there- 
fore binding on all of us. For those who have 
this belief there is no need to write articles, while 
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sorship, did not end as usual with a victory fo 
the “people.” The struggle between the ‘people’ 
of the Unirea and the Zionist youth continued 
for a whole week, and on the eighth day, accord. 
ing to the censored report of the United Pres, 
half of the clubs and agricultural training cen. 
ters were again in Zionist hands. 


The Politburo realized that it could not de. 
pend on the “people.” On December 12, 1948 
it therefore staged its first open attack upon 
“reactionary Zionism which restrains the peopl 
from joining the progressive forces in a common 
struggle against capitalism.” Now we may pre- 
pare for the worst. 


The warning is clear and unmistakable. But 
the reply of the Zionist youth is no less clear; 
there is no power on earth that can, at the pres- 
ent stage of Zionist realization, keep Jewish 
youth from immigration to Israel. 


igion in Israel 


those who do not have it will not be persuaded 
by explanations. 


I shall bring forward only such considerations 
as any Jew, even if he is not religious, may accept 
if only his Zionism is serious. 


& 


Return to Israel 


IT 1s our object to bring“to the State all those 
Jews who must or wish to leave their present 
countries of domicile in order to return to their 
Homeland. Within a very short space of time 
we must double and treble our population. The 
immigrants will come from every corner of the 
earth, and will have been brought up in many 
different cultures. We must now give a totally 
new direction to an enormous number of people 
who speak, in many senses of the word, different 
languages, so that they may in future speak a 
single language. For ourselves and for the new- 
comers we must provide an education, thought 
out in advance and directed to a definite objec- 
tive. This requires first of all the establishment 
of the highest denominator in matters common 
to the maximum number of the people, present 
and future. 


Only in such a way can unity be defined. 
There is no thing apart from Jewish religion and 
tradition that satisfies this condition: It is natur- 
al that the highest that is common to Jews from 
all aver the world should be that part of their 
character and nature which derives from theif 
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common past. It is true that even Jewish religion 
and tradition in their completeness no longer 
exist for the majority of the Jewish people, but 
part by part, precept by precept, trend by trend, 
they are to be found among the greater part. And 
it is when those forms of life for the Jewish peo- 
ple in its Homeland are established on traditional 
lines that there will be created that widest pos- 
sible common background. 


People Divided 


Tuts is doubly important since so far we have 
had no guidance in this matter, with most unfor- 
tunate consequences. Already in large sections of 
the younger generation one Jew does not under- 
stand the other. For some, the holiest and the 
highest moments of their lives are provided by 
the traditional Sabbath, the Festivals and High 
Holidays in their traditional form, the sounding 
of the Shofar, the soul-searching during the Ten 
Days of Repentance with its climax in the Day 
of. Atonement. Others have no knowledge of 
these and cannot recognize them, do not, there- 
fore, live them, and so do not understand the 
language of their fellows. If thus we ourselves 
tear apart the people in this country, how can 
we build a common home for all those still to 
come? 


The Jewish religion and tradition, is the only 
thing that unites us. What else will be common 
to the immigrant from America and the immi- 
grant from the Yemen, the newcomer from 
England and he from Iraq, the Jew from Ru- 
mania and the Jew from Morocco, if we do not 
create for them such forms of life as will recall 
for the majority common associations, and in 
particular those associations belonging to the 
common past of the people? And just in this our 
people is richly endowed. For the connection 
between the religious life and Jewish history is 
s0 close that when we base our policies on the 
Jewish religion we thereby greatly strengthen 
eam of the connections between the past and the 
uture. 


Historical Meaning 


THE Jewish Festivals in their traditional 
forms take the Jew year by year through all the 
important periods of Jewish history. At Pass- 
over he lives through the Exodus “‘as if he him- 
self went out of Egypt”; at Succoth he makes the 
journey through the wilderness, at Shevuoth he 
teceives the Law, on the various fast days, cul- 
minating on Tisha Be’Av, he passes through all 
the people’s wars down to the Destruction of the 

nd Temple, at Hanuccah he wins again the 
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victory of the people against its attackers and of 
Judaism over Hellenism. And he who sees all this 
again year after year cannot but root himself 
deeply in his people and strengthen his determin- 
ation to bring the renewed State of Israel to fru- 
ition and to continue all the bright trends of our 
original culture. Even the Jew who is far from 
Jewish tradition will admit that we would have 
been lost had we not held to these traditions 
through the thousands of years of exile. 


We all know the high culture that shows itself 
in the Jewish laws. We gave the world the Sab- 
bath in all that beauty and depth which makes 
the day of rest of the other nations but a pale 
shadow; we gave the basic social laws; we gave 
equality to the alien; we achieved the concep- 
tion “Put not a stumbling block before the 
blind,” “Muzzle not the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn,” “Enter not a man’s house to take his 
pledge,” and many other such precepts of a so- 
cial conscience. Even those who do not believe 
in the Divine origin of such laws, thinking them 
to derive from the “spirit of the people,” must 
agree that if we wish to renew and strengthen 
our common ground with the Jews still in the 
Diaspora, we must choose for that purpose that 
same creative “spirit of the people.” 


Social Concepts 


THEY will then have to realize that in the same 
chapter (Leviticus 19) we are also taught: “The 
wages of the hired man shall not remain with 
thee until the next morning,” “Thou shalt not 
avenge or bear grudge,” “Thou shalt not respect 
the person of the poor, nor honour the person of 
the mighty,” “Just balances, just weights shall 
ye have.” 


We are also commanded “A garment mingled 
of linen and woolen shall not come unto thee.” 
We are commanded not to eat the fruit of trees 
for the first three years, nor to consume blood. 
How can people only now emerging from many 
hundreds of years of assimilation claim that it 
understands the “spirit of the people” and take 
upon itself to decide what among its creations 
may be accepted and what may be decried and 
discarded? Only a people that has placed itself 
for a generation or two generations clearly and 
deliberately. under the precepts of those laws 
which were created by the “spirit of His people” 
may demand the right then to decide what to 
accept and what to complete—not in accordance 
with inclinations arising from assimilation but 
with inclinations suited to the character of the 


people. I, for one, am sure of what will be de- 
cided! 
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Distorted Life 


THE attempt to revive the culture of Israel 
can now be made by us for the first time in 2,000 
years. Our experience in exile, even at its best, 
gave us only distorted results. It was impossible 
for us to live righteous lives among people who 
persecuted us unto death. A nation that has lived 
in fear of ‘death for hundreds of years becomes 
warped. And no attempt to live a religious and 
traditional life can succeed if the authorities do 
not make possible fulfilment of the precept, 
“Keep thee far from a false matter.” 


That is not to say that the Jews in the Dias- 
pora did not attain a high moral standard. But 
the nation’s attempt was doomed to failure. Now 
in our State, the way is open before us. Here 
we can prove that “a just measure” and “that 
which is altogether just shalt thou follow’ are 
closely related to the Sabbath and kashrut ob- 
servance and that each and every injunction 
among the laws of Israel is one of the stones 
which altogether make up the house in which the 
People of Israel will re-discover its unity. 


Let us not accept the superficial view which 
claims that the preservation of tradition in the 
Diaspora was necessary as a bulwark against as- 
similation, a danger which does not exist in this 
country. We have no desire to cast away what 
we have learned, and we shall continue to learn, 
from the cultures of other peoples, but accept 
the blessing “God will enlarge Japhet, and He 
will dwell in the tents of Shem.” To this end, 
however, we must strive that our tents be the 
tents of Shem. In other words, unless we set up 
the structure of our State under a leadership giv- 
ing us and those who follow us the fundamental 
Jewish precepts, we are heading for Levantinism 
‘and are far from independent culture. The con- 
fusion issuing from Slavic culture here and An- 
glo-Saxon there, Germanic here and Oriental 
there, will overtake us. Only a solid foundation 
of our own culture, common to all parts of our 
country, can guarantee our being common part- 
ners in the creation of a strong new way of life, 
which will digest the achievements of foreign 
civilizations and will still remain original and 
independent in accordance with our national 
character. 


Willing Sacrifices 


Now a word about “freedom of conscience,” 
the protection of the individual against the na- 
tion’s imposing on him things for which he has 
no wish. In so far as he protests against being 
compelled to conform to “religion,” there is 
clearly no basis for this premise. Even the ob- 
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servant Jew is more liberal in his views than thy 
person of any other faith. Nobody would dreay 
of making the non-observant Jew “religious” 
forcing him to put on phylacteries or pray ¢ 
pronounce a benediction. If he comes to that of 
his own accord, it is well: the Zionist movemen, 
can bear testimony to persons who began wit) 
nationalism and reached high merit in Judaism, 
Our Italian settlement contains not a few ma 
of this type, and in German Zionism, too, me 
have followed a similar path. The ways of lif 
created by the observance of practical injune. 
tions; the penetration of the sources necessary ty 
arrive at that stage, the effort to understand th 
spirit of the Law, the common direction of al 
Jews to fathom the way of their forefather 
these and only these will ensure the necessary 
spiritual revolution if we desire to convert a mit- 
ture of diversified exiles into a renewed Jewish 
nation. 


Bible Is Mandate 


IN Tus article I have purposely omitted’ t 
discuss the ways of reaching this stage. I am con- 
vinced that the tendency described in these ling 
can even today unite wide sections of the state, 
cutting across parties from right to left. Th 
ways by which we can reach this tendency ar 
varied, and if the law fulfils an important func. 
tion among them, it would not be correct to # 
sume that that function will be the decisive one 
But first let us determine the facts: are we ot 
are we not willing to draw the conclusions from 
the slogan under which we have fought our po 
litical fight: ‘*The Mandate is not our Bible; the 
Bible is our mandate.”? ‘The Bible, whether we 
read it with religious or irreligious eyes, leaves n0 
doubt as to the circumstances in which, and for 
which purpose, the Land of Israel was given to 
the People of Israel. 

We cannot deny that such a decision require 
sacrifices. But when has the Yishuv as a whole, 
or the individual within the Yishuv, flinched 
from sacrifices when the fate of the people wa 
in the balance? The question has never 
whether restriction of personal liberties wa 
worth a sacrifice, but only whether the sacrifice 
asked would serve its purpose, if the benefit to 
the community would outweigh the Joss to the 
individual. 

Everyone is required to submit to those law 
enacted—by God, according to the faith I um 
dertook not to discuss; or by the nation, accor¢- 
ing to the non-believers when assimilation had 
not yet set in, and the Jews still acted in accor¢- 
ance with their own character and spirit. If he 
submits to these laws, it is true that he restrict 
his liberty (as all laws restrict liberty) , but in ex 
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change he achieves three things: he strengthens 
the Jewish kernel within him and weakens the 
shell of assimilation which exists around him; he 
facilitates the unification of the people going up 
to Zion; and he creates a new stream of Jewish 
influence from this country on those who are still 
in the Diaspora. There is no other way of achiev- 
ing any one of these three things—and certainly 
not all three. 

Dr. A. BarRTH 


RELIGION FOR THE NON-RELIGIOUS 


R. BARTH UNDERTOOK to persuade the 
non-religious Jews in Palestine to accept 
voluntarily the religious way of life. They were 
called on to do so in the name of national unity, 
since Jewish religion and tradition is “the only 
thing that unites” Jews from wherever they 
come. Faced with the problem of the “melting 
pot,” we are invited to let the fires of religion 
keep the pot boiling until its inmates acquire a 
uniform religious colour, the discomforts of the 
process being merely another sacrifice to be ac- 
cepted by every “serious Zionist.” Dr. Barth’s 
assumption that the religious way of life alone 
unites scattered Jewry is as a matter of fact not 
correct. 

It is to be noted that the religious link he wants 
us to build upon is not a vague allegiance to the 
principles and institutions of Judaism, some of 
which may indeed be worth taking over; nor is 
it the lukewarm observance exemplified by at- 
tending synagogue on Yom Kippur or abstaining 
from bacon. What he demands is the undiluted 
observance of the law, complete with its 613 
commandments and prohibitions, including the 
injunction, specifically mentioned by him, not to 
wear a garment made of linen and wool. Such 
hundred per cent orthodoxy does not seem to 
prevail among the younger Jews even of Iraq 
or Morocco, and certainly not of Poland or Ru- 
mania, let alone of America or Western Europe. 
The split in Jewry on the issue of orthodox ob- 
servance did not originate with the Yishuv, nor 
is it confined to it, as might be inferred from 
certain passages of Dr. Barth’s article. The com- 


‘ mon denominator of Jewish religion is just as 


frail in the Diaspora as it is here, and any nation- 

al unity that could be built thereon would be 

about as substantial as the brotherhood in God 

_— Rabbi Stephen Wise and Rabbi Amram 
au, 


Straitjacket of the Past 


Dr. BarTH himself admits that “even Jewish 
religion and tradition in their completeness no 
longer exist for the majority.” He therefore 
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looks to the future. He hopes that religion will 
create the “widest possible common background” 
when “the religious forms of life for the Jewish 
people in its homeland are established on tradi- 
tional lines.” This is a very different proposition. 
The religious link is no longer a matter of fact 
but only an aim to be worked for, i.e., it becomes 
a matter of choice. Why then should we choose 
the religious link, rather than any other? Because, 
argues Dr. Barth, the religious way of life is the 
link with our past; because even a non-religious 
Jew must admit that it embodies the creation of 
the spirit of our people when they lived a free 
and independent life and could thus create a cul- 
ture of their own. We are now resuming such an 
independent life and are reviving the culture of 
Israel; we should, therefore, start at the point 
where we broke off to go into the wilderness of 
alien influences. 

Dr. Barth’s argument implies a philosophy of 
history, general and Jewish, which obviously 
cannot be proved or disproved in a newspaper 
article. I will therefore simply say that it is very 
debatable whether “a spirit of a people,” un- 
changed and unchangeable throughout its his- 
tory, exists at all. Assuming that it does, it is 
even more questionable whether its creative 
function would be aided rather than hindered by 
attaching itself to its own creation of 2,000 
years ago. A people develops not exclusively in 
the national spirit but also in the human spirit. 
In this ‘one world,” nations are more than ever 
dominated in their cultural creation by the uni- 
versal spirit of the time rather than by their own 
exclusive spirit. An attempt to clothe the revival 
of Jewish culture in the straitjacket of its remote 
and outlived past will clash with the modern 
spirit acquired since then by Jews as human be- 
ings, and such a clash, far from promoting na- 
tional creativity, is more likely to wreck it. 
Greece regained its independence in the 19th 
century, after 2,000 years or so of political sub- 
jugation and lack of freedom in cultural crea- 
tion. Would Dr. Barth have advised Greek lead- 
ers to return to the forms of life grown out of 
its national spirit during the glorious period of 
the City States including the paganism and slav- 
ery in which their culture was rooted? If not, 
why does he make our cultural revival condi- 
tional on return to the orthodox way of life 
which, incidentally, evolved to a great extent af- 
ter we lost our independence, and thus developed 
no more as a free creation of the spirit of the 
people than as a defence against alien influence? 
Of course, Dr. Barth feels that paganism and 
slavery are wicked while Jewish orthodoxy is 
good, but that is beside the point, since, accord- 
ing to him, non-religious Jews are in duty bound 
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to return to orthodox Judaism whether they ap- 
prove of it or not, because it happened to be the 
last creation of our people’s spirit! 


Totalitarian Theocracy 


THE main point at issue, however, is not 
whether the religious way of life would or would 
not promote our cultural revival or guarantee 
its true Jewishness, although Dr. Barth mentions 
this as an additional attraction. His avowed, 
purpose, the one for which he invites us to make 
sacrifices, is to create or strengthen national un- 
ity, which is not necessarily the same thing as a 
common and original culture. Now if the Jews 
everywhere were united today in the orthodox 
way of life, or for that matter in any other way 
of life, there would be some force in the propo- 
posal not to abolish that way of life, even if we 
did not like it, until some other unifying link was 
created in its place. This not being the case, the 
proposal is to create a common background 
which for the present is conspicuous mainly by 
its absence. Why then should the religious form 
of unity be the easiest one to create and main- 
tain? A theocracy, with its uniform and com- 
pulsory State ideology and an all-pervading in- 
terference with the life of the indiivdual, is ad- 
mittedly a mighty instrument for maintain- 
ing unity. But so are other totalitarian ways of 
life, be they communist, fascist or any other 
mode designed to satisfy a persistent nation-wide 
obsession with one purpose. Supposing we were 
advised by experts that in our generation nation- 
al unity is most likely to be achieved by concen- 
trating on preparedness for irredentist war and 
by establishing a totalitarian organization of our 
life in an appropriate spirit of contempt for the 
“vegetarian” ideals of the Prophets. Would Dr. 
Barth for the sake of unity voluntarily accept 
and promote such a way of life, or would he re- 
ject it as contrary to his cherished beliefs and 
values? If the latter, then he admits by implica- 
tion that national unity is not the only consider- 
ation, that objectionable forms of unity exist 
which one may—indeed should—resist. Strange 
as this may sound to Dr. Barth, for many of us 
orthodox domination belongs to that objection- 
able category. 

Even if a totalitarian way of life, once in ex- 
istence, promotes unity, the process of establish- 
ing it always means bitter strife. Dr. Barth em- 
phasizes the importance of the uniting link in the 
coming years of mass immigration; but it is pre- 
cisely in this period that the struggle for or 
against the orthodox way of life would take 
place, if there were an attempt to impose it. True, 
Dr. Barth speaks of “voluntary acceptance” of 
orthodoxy and no doubt would resent any sug- 
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gestion of totalitarianism of theocracy. He plead 
with the Yishuv which “never flinched from sac. 
rifices,” as if this time again it were merely , 
question of mere material loss or hardship. He 
mentions freedom of conscience in order to re. 
assure us: “Nobody would dream of making the 
non-observant Jew religious or forcing him to 
put on phylacteries or pray or pronounce a bene. 
diction.” I am sure that Dr. Barth means it, but 
I doubt whether he speaks the mind of those re. 
ligious Jews whom I watched on a ship going out 
of their way to visit the smoking room in order 
to have their religidus feelings affronted by the 
sight of other Jews smoking on Sabbath. More. 
over, if his purpose is to be achieved, then, I fear, 
it is the fanatical Jew who is right. For, as Dr, 
Barth admits, every religious injunction, how- 
ever petty, is “one of the stones which altogether 
make up the house” in which we are to shut our. 
selves up. The way to achieve this “spiritual rev- 
olution” is to set up the structure of our State 
under a leadership giving us and those who fol- 
low us the fundamental Jewish principles. For 
the present, we, the non-religious, must ‘“‘con- 
sent” to conform; the future will be taken care 
of: “We must provide an education thought out 
in advance and directed to a definite objective.” 
It is clear what this objective would be: a theo- 
cracy, and a totalitarian one, considering the 
comprehensive claims laid by full-blooded ortho- 
dox Judaism on the individual. 


“Temporary Dictatorship” 


History tells us how much freedom of con- 
science, or any other freedom, is left by sucha 
r-e’me; and in the light of Jewish history, Dr. 
Barth’s claim that “the observing Jew is more 
liberal in his views than the person of any other 
faith” is—to put it midly—wishful thinking. In 
Dr. Barth’s religious State a non-believing Jew 
might or might not be compelled by the law and 
the police to pray or pronounce benedictions, but 
a Jew who did not attend synagogue would cer- 
tainly not be tolerated as a teacher or as a Gov- 
ernment official or in any prominent position. 
Would the orthodox tradition permit our women 


to continue the full life to which they are ac-: 


customed and entitled? How long would it take 
before we were blessed with a list of prohibited 
books, with a religious censorship of our theatre, 
art and press? Have not the philosophical works 
of the great Maimonides been banned by many 
Rabbis, who enlisted the help of the Papal inqui- 
sition to have those books confiscated and 
burned? Even privately expressed ‘dangerous 
thoughts” may corrupt the faithful and must be 
dealt with somehow; for in a totalitarian way of 
life there is no room for privacy. During our ex- 
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ile, recalcitrant Jews (Spinoza among them) 
were excommunicated; in a Jewish theocracy 
stronger means would be available to “render 
them harmless,” for there are not two ways of 
getting a people to conform. Nor is the people 
as a whole to retain freedom to make changes in 
the regime; for according to Dr. Barth, no 
changes can be made until “‘a generation or two” 
have lived “clearly and deliberately under the 
precepts of those laws,” by which time Dr. Barth 
hopes they will not want a change (and, I may 
add, will have lost every capacity for criticism or 
resistance). This is precisely the avowed claim 
and hope of every “temporary dictatorship.” 
Does Dr. Barth seriously expect the Yishuv, or 
even the immigrants as we know them, to sub- 
mit voluntarily to such a regime? Does he really 
think that an attempt to create such a regime 


will promote unity among us? Does he sincerely | 


hope that such a theocracy, if established, with 
its unavoidable concomitants of bigotry and 
hypocrisy, will be attractive to say, American 
Jewry, prove a useful link between us and them 
and induce them to join us here? 


National Culture in the Making 


But, argues Dr. Barth, we have no traditional 
culture of our own except the religious one. 
True. Not yet. The spirit of our people was 
shaped along religious lines, not only in Palestine 
but also in exile, and there was no clash between 
the “Jew in us” and the “man in us” so long as 
mankind around us also wrought mainly within 
the framework of religion. In the 12th century, 
Spanish Jewry was as advanced in culture as the 
most civilized peoples. Since then, however, 
mankind created (or re-created) a lay culture to 
which for centuries the Jews as a people shut the 
gates of their homes until recently, when the 
gates broke down and we were flooded. Hence 
the break of continuity in our spiritual life, a 
conflict between the Jew and the human being in 
us. It is because of that conflict, because the old 
religious culture was no longer viable and a new 
and different one could not evolve in exile, that 
spiritual Zionists needed a Jewish State. But then 
Achad Haam was presumably not among “‘seri- 
ous Zionists” referred to by Dr. Barth. 

Break in continuity and temporary vacuum 
will be overcome in time. The Yishuv has already 
forged its cultural tools and is gradually evolving 
a modern national culture. Nobody today can 
say what that culture will look like when it does 
mature. Perhaps I would not approve of it any 
more than would Dr. Barth; is there not a say- 
ing: “If that is what Messiah is I will not look 
forward to seeing him?” But that culture will 
not be Levantine, as Dr. Barth fears, since it will 
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have developed out of the depth of the spirit of 
Israel as it is today, though not as it was in its 
outmoded past. It will also be a Jewish culture, 
even though injunctions about garments fash- 
ioned of linen mixed with wool will play no part 
in it. 
And what about our unity in the meantime? 
National unity is not necessarily or solely due 
to a common fully developed and original cul- 
ture. A citizen of Geneva is culturally nearer to 
France yet nationally loyal to Switzerland. For 
the present, we are united by a common and ex- 
acting task: to defend and build up Israel. In 
that task the Diaspora will fully cooperate and 
thereby be united with us. When a man like Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau tells us that our war of in- 
dependence has raised the stature of every Jew 
in America, we need not fear for our unity with 
the Diaspora. A new lore of battles and triumphs 
is being created, new dates stand out in our his- 
tory. May 14—our Independence Day—may do 
more to unite the Jews of our days, and possibly 
of the future, than Hanukkah and the remote 
memories of the Maccabeans. This should suf- 
fice for the generation coming from the wilder- 
ness. Their children will be united by common 
education and life in Israel. Their grand-children 
may live in that new Jewish culture, glorious and 
unifying, of which we all dream. 
S. GINZBERG 


Three Great Books 


by Jacob Steinberg 


5 eres ARE THREE BOOKS among the 
Holy Scriptures in which the essence of the 
narrative art is demonstrated. A single, un- 
broken epic of the ancient Hebrew race extends 
from the first “And it came to pass” of Judges to 
the elegiac conclusion of Kings; but we, the 
queer, remote descendants of this race, contem- 
plate its changing history, not in order to under- 
stand, nor in order to enjoy, but rather, with the 
sole purpose of deriving glory from it for our- 
selves—this being the distinguishing mark of the 
dwindling heirs of a famous line. 
Among the many habits which tend to deform 
the character of the Jew in our time, there is one 
which seems, at first, to be most proper and es- 


timable: the repetition of phrases from the books 
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Tus Essay by the famous Hebrew poet and 
critic, Jacob Steinberg, illustrates a tendency 
in modern Hebrew literature, under the im- 
pact of Zionist feeling, to revive neglected 
portions of the Jewish heritage. 
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of the prophets. Yet, that which is most precious 
in the Holy Scriptures has been utterly closed 
and sealed away from us: the virtue in life, in 
great things and small, the transparent deed, the 
proper recognition of the relation between hon- 
or and dishonor—none of these values are redis- 
covered in the Bible by the modern Jew. In- 
stead, he brazenly flaunts the ideas of the pro- 
phets as if they were his own. The words of the 
prophets have become easy prey for any hunter 
—whether they are interpolated in off-hand 
fashion in letters to the editor, in speeches, or in 
pointless verses in children’s schoolbooks. No 
one seems to realize that we are today as far from 
the commandment: “Let no soul live” as we are 
from understanding: “Neither shall they learn 
war any more.” The spirit of both these quota- 
tions is connected with a particular period, and 
it is most meet for us, its remote descendants, to 
consider them in silence. 


For THIs kind of consideration—by which I 
mean the observing of certain things in order to 
be instructed by them—there is no section of the 
Bible more wonderful than the three books of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Above all we learn 
from these books, composed entirely of deeds and 
life-actions, the inestimable truth that the more 
open an action, the more valuable it is. Cunning 
and deceit have been man’s servants at all times, 
but the deeds of our ancestors were, as compared 
with our own, unblurred and comprehensible, 
in both the good and the bad that was in them. 

_ In ancient times the atmosphere in which the 
tribes of Israel lived was as transparent as the air 
in the land of Judea and Ephraim: the men of 
those times caused their actions to be put into 
high relief and their actions, in turn, re-empha- 
sized the men. Amongst the hundreds of heroes 
who pass before us in crowded file from the death 
of Joshua to the Babylonian exile there are no 
enigmas, no figures arousing pity;—for they 
were all heroes: i.e., persons who bring their ac- 
tions to completion. Even the man from Mount 
Ephraim who gave his wife in exchange for his 
soul and, afterwards, cut her body into twelve 
pieces, even he, base-hearted though he was, ex- 
alted his own vileness, making out of it an act of 
horror: for the tribes are gathered around him 
when he, who (according to our lights) should 
prefer secrecy and contumely, speaks out on the 
heights, wiping out a whole tribe in Israel. 

Every man in those books is bound unto him- 
self with hoops of steel; compassion, fear, and 
love do not blur his image; Michal remains the 
daughter of Saul, even though she renounces her 
father for David’s sake, and her lover, David, de- 
spite his love for her, replies to her. with all his 
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wonted cunning, disguising himself with her a 
he did always and everywhere. The people in 
those three books face each other openly: that js 
why they are so radiant, so comprehensible and 
so fresh. Their relations with each other are 
never perfunctory; Ahab and Elijah look straight 
at each other: “Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy?” “I have found thee!”—Hence the 
brevity of their speeches and the unique value of 
these brief speeches. Within the soul everything 
is already prepared, and the few uttered words 
mount upwards like tongues of flame in the blaze 
of the action. 

One can always guess in advance what one of 
the ancient Hebrews is about to say: even the 
most cunning among them is candid in his cour- 
age and in the directness of his ways. The Am- 
alekite himself tells David that he killed Saul and 
pays for it with his life. No one attempts to blur 
the consequences, to stop in the middle, or to 
turn aside. Here is Abner speaking to Asael: 
“Turn aside from me, why should I strike thee!” 
but he refused to turn aside! Their destiny was 
fixed and not to be altered, for later Abner, too, 
was slain by the hand of fate. 


THERE is no book in the world, not even the 
books of ancient Greece, in which so many char- 
acters seem alive, transparent both in mind and 
in deed. Compared with them even the proph- 
ets are dim, living more in words than in deeds. 
The people of the New Testament are no more 
than shadows compared with them. There is no 
need for us to compare the men of Judges, Sam- 
uel, and Kings; there is no need for us to attempt 
to follow them. We can draw moral lessons from 
them, for ourselves and for other generations, but 
we cannot liken ourselves to them. Not only be- 
cause they fulfilled their destinies, not only in 
their completeness as human beings are they su- 
perior to us, not only in the length of their days 
and the terrible beauty of their lives—straight as 
a tautened line; they are superior to us, too, in 
their inmost feelings, whether in perplexity or 
in repentance. 

There is a stupid idea abroad to the effect that 
our generation is more advanced and accomp- 
lished in the acuteness of its grasp and the strange 
complexity of its feelings; this idea can easily be 
dissipated by the reading of a few chapters in one 
of those books. Consider any one of the many 
tragic figures in these books and you will find 
yourself gazing into the deepest abyss of the soul; 
there is more to it than merely the abyss: for 4 
ladder seems to lead out of it to the heights of ac- 
tion—not like ourselves, who are incapable of 
creating anything out of the delusions of our 
spirit. The evil spirit which possessed Saul 
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her %§ drove him downwards, but even in his downward the works of individuals, when removed by the 
dle inf fall he was accompanied on either side by the space of a thousand years from the source of the 
hat ish twin powers of fate and courage. nation out of which they spring, become com- 
© and Many of us who are seeking to return to the mon property for all the inhabitants of the globe. 
T ate® Holy Scriptures err in thinking that the gate by If we, the Jews, have any hold whatever on that 
aight f which we should enter them is that of Isaiah or distant time and on that marvellous sap of life 
mine} Amos. This is not possible, for the works of the which caused our ancestors in the humble land 
> the prophets resemble the pyramids in one respect: of Judea to become so rich, so blessed, so noble a 
ue of they exist for show and not for use. One is breed—then it is the thread of brotherhood 
thing amazed at their beauty from without, but, once stretching from the anonymous books of the 
vords inside, there is nothing that one can do. For in- Bible which unites us to them. It is in them that 
blaze F side them reigns the darkness of past generations. the blood of that race flows yet; it is in these 
Prophecy is like a kind of rare and ancient spik- books that you find yourself on the inside, where, 
1¢ of F  enard which has been preserved in scent and asa Jew, you can walk about freely, your heart 
i the F color for thousands of years, and to this day its beating, your spirits refreshed, the tears gather- 
Our- § powerful fragrance fills the air. It is for this ing from time to time in your eyes. The beauti- 
Am- reason only, and not because the epic books of ful gate by which you enter is the song of De- 
and § the Bible are less valuable, that the Jew and the borah and thence onward the way is open for 
blur § Gentile evaluate the books of the prophets in the you to enjoy—up to the end of the road with the 
; rf same way. Isaiah and Amos are individuals, and laht king, Zedekiah, whose eyes were put out. 
ael: 
ee!” 
=| A Day That Made Hi 
“ ay I|hat Made History 
(Letter from London) 
he by S. Levenberg 
ar- 
and ee DAY, JANUARY 16, 1949, dawned in left, right and center, from the popular press 
ph- London like any other. To millions of or- and the restrained organs of opinion, the call 
eds, | dinary Britishers it was to be spent in lethargic was the same: either the man or the policy must 
ore | musing, a late breakfast and a leisurely morning gv. The drift down-hill to war, anarchy and 
sno | walk. The afternoon would pass uneventfully isolation along which the British people were 
7m- | by the fireside, with lilting radio music to com- being led must stop. Bevin had not merely 
npt | plete the soporific scene, and idle browsing in a backed the wrong horse; he had frittered away 
om | number of Sunday newspapers. A normal, tran- his reputation and the country’s prestige on a 
but quil Sunday, in fact. But on that day Britain lame, three-legged non-starter. 
be- | underwent a kind of bloodless revolution. By Let us take a glance at the News of the World. 
in | nightfall it became apparent that an event of With its seven million subscribers and its cool 
su- | cardinal importance had taken place in British assessment of the national character this paper 
ays | political history. is a British institution. It rarely bothers its read- 
ras LCS Ray ey Coe ay eee ers with politics; rather is it a sort of journalistic 
WE ese os thon we : ptt: 7 aed, hana chamber of horrors, filled with tales of rape and 
se: they had pe mod common conclusion by de- pier main rrakings from. the law courts. 
ih routes—launched a full frontal poe fl on Grudgingly it reserves a political pemenney 58 
nat Be Pal i N bef ‘4 an inconspicuous middle page, and in it there 
\p- h oy alestine policy. f he Bri a. is displayed a viewpoint in the best tradition of 
ge : ~ ns — . -dabl ritis \. FB €en conservative imperialism, the ghost of a jaded 
be synchronized to so formidable a pitc rom Blimp stalking across a world long disappeared. 
a HOOUUUUVEAUUNAUEEAOUEAUUAOUEOUUEOUUEAUENAENAAHEAIHEAIAHATHATHATHEAIMNIINNIIH Tes Middle East line has been, simply, support 
ny | THE House or Commons debate on Palestine for the Arab States in all their reaction as a 
nd reflected the sharp reaction of British public bulwark of Empire, to keep the flag flying every- 
il; opinion against the Bevin policy. In this arti- where, to out-Bevin Bevin. On January 16th, 
4 cle, S. LEVENBERG, editor of the London Zion- however, an article signed by Conservative M.P. 
c ist Review, describes the press barrage that Robert Boothby appeared with the striking 
of preceded Churchill’s and Crossman’s parlia- headline, ‘Put an End to this Insane Policy be- 
ur mentary attacks. fore It Is Too Late,” and the astonished reader 
ul UUHAEHAHHLETEHHTHHHHHLHTATTETAAAAHHAHHAEHHEAAEAAAAMII ~—- Was Confronted with the following words: 
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It is very difficult to get anyone—least of all 
Mr. Bevin—to take a cool, realistic, or objective view 
of the problem of Palestine, but there never was 
a moment when such an attitude was more necessary. 
.- « Mr. Bevin, though he staked his political repu- 
tation on finding a solution, failed completely to 
find anything except increasing exacerbation and 
hatred. Bogged down, he refused either to get on 
or to get out. ... By refusing to accord de facto 
recognition to the Government of Israel, he cuts off 
his nose to spite his face. You cannot influence 
people if you won’t speak to them. His Notes ad- 
dressed to “the Jewish authorities in Palestine” in- 
vited rebuff—and got it. He thus made a fool of 
this country, not only in the eyes of the Middle 
East, but of the whole world. The Americans are 
represented in Tel Aviv and so are the Russians. 
Only the British, who helped to build it, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


He makes a formal complaint to UN about Jew- 
ish purchases of arms in Europe. Their answer to 
this is conclusive. If they had not bought, and 
paid for, arms wherever they could get them, they 
might well have been exterminated by the Arabs 
with arms already supplied by us. Finally, Mr. Bevin 
sends a British fighter squadron, in company with 
Egyptian fighters, to carry out a low-level recon- 
naisance over the battle area. The evidence of our 
own pilots in this affair cannot be disregarded. There 
can be no doubt that they crossed the frontier into 
Palestine, or that they were hit by Israeli rifle fire 
when they got there. This was an act of reckless 
irresponsibility, if not of deliberate provocation, on 
the part of the British Government. As Mr. Eden 
has justly said, the flight was “entirely purposeless 
and deplorable.” 


It is childish to pretend that there was any serious 
threat to the Suez Canal and there is no suggestion 
that the Egyptian Government asked for our as- 
sistance under the terms of the Treaty of 1936. 
Moreover, the Israeli Government was given no 
warning that British planes would be operating on 
the frontier and in the battle area. - According to 
my information, Mr. Bevin is now doing everything 
in his power to discourage direct negotiations for 
a settlement between the Egyptian Government, or 
King Abdullah, and Israel. The British people should 
realize, before it is too late, where this insane policy 
may land them, It could terminate our influence 
in the Middle East, and poison our relations with 
the United States for a generation. The public over 
here do not realise what is already being said about 
us in the American Press. 


Today we have two direct responsibilities, and 
only, two, in the Middle East—for the security of 
the Suez Canal, and for the security of Transjor- 
dania, We can best discharge them by using “our 
unique influence to help towards peace and recon- 
ciliation.” The words quoted are those of Dr. 
Weizmann himself, one of the best friends and 
wisest counsellors this country has ever had, a man 
whose boots Lawrence said he was not fit to black, 
whose son gave his life for the Allied cause in the 
R.A.F. during the war, and who has now held out 
the hand of friendship. Let the people of Britain 
say plainly to Mr. Bevin that they are not prepared 
to go to war with Israel, or to quarrel deeply and 
dangerously with the United States in order to satisfy 
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his personal feelings. Let them tell him to use such 
influence as he still possesses, in close collaboration 
with the United States, to obtain a lasting settlement 
before our position in the Middle East is undermined 
beyond repair. 


“I Accuse,” Says Crossman! 


THE Englishman’s reaction to political events 
is slow, and he might well have been undisturbed 
by this attack on the stolid, sure-footed Foreign 
Secretary as an isolated case, a fit of Sunday 
spleen, a mere flash in the pan. But today he 
has the leisure and the inclination to peruse a few 
more journals, so he takes up the tabloid, un- 
complicated Sunday Pictorial, generally dec- 
orated with photogravure of enticing woman- 
hood in various stages of undress, and he is 
startled by this front-page, staring headline: “] 
Accuse Bevin.” It is Richard Crossman, cabling 
direct from Tel Aviv, who accuses, and he says: 


It’s time for straight talking. Despite the pa- 
lavers of Chiefs of Staff, we are heading for a first- 
rate diplomatic defeat at the hands of the smallest 
and youngest nation in the world. If this happens, 
it will come as the climax to three disastrous years 
during which Ernest Bevin, as Foreign Secretary, 
has pursued a vendetta against the Palestine Jews. 
In Bevin’s eyes they have committed four unfor- 
givable sins, First, they refused to be browbeaten 
into his plan for making Palestine an Arab State, 
Then, when he appealed to the United Nations, they 
beat him there. Then they defeated six Arab armies 
which he equipped and encouraged to invade their 
country. Now they have shot down five British 
planes flying armed reconnaissance over Israel in o- 
operation with Egyptian invaders. . ... Having 
studied conditions at the front and discussed the 
reconnaissance at length with P. D. Close, who was 
shot down alive, I cannot see what else Israeli fighters 
could have done except attack hostile Spitfires flying 
in from the Egyptian lines. Mr. Bevin will have 
some explaining to do at the Security Council, and 
even more when the House of Commons resumes on 
Tuesday. Israel, in the eyes of the world, is the 
plaintiff, and Britain is in the defendant’s box. An 
armed reconnaissance flight over Israeli positions, in 
cooperation with the Egyptian Government, seems 
very like military intervention against the Jews. 


Moreover, on the same day British troops were 
landed at Akaba, an Arab village right up against 
Israel’s Red Sea frontier. The desert frontiers are 
far from clearly defined, so the chance of clashes 
between Britain and Israel land patrols is very high. 
What induced Bevin to intervene in this violent way 
on the very day when the UNO mediators had ar- 
ranged armistice discussions between Egypt and 
Israel? . . . Bevin’s defenders allege Jewish Com- 
munism and imperialism. To anyone who has been 
here, even for a few days, these charges are fan- 
tastic. Israel. is dependent as Britain on American 
dollars. Its Government is dominated, as is the 
British Labour Government, by right-wing trade 
unionists and co-operators. As for the Israelite im- 
perialism, someone here asked me whether the Arch- 
bishops intend to rewrite the Bible for Mr. Bevins 
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benefit to make David the aggressor against poor 
Goliath. . . . The most probable end of the affair 
will be a humiliating British climb-down unless, of 
course, we get a new Foreign Secretary who will 
res-ore our shattered Middle East prestige by recog- 
nising Israel and collaborating in the economic de- 
velopment which is the only basis for a Jewish-Arab 
conciliation. 


Following this, the Englishman’s afternoon 
equanimity is shaken afresh by the contents of 
the Sunday Dispatch, a strongly anti-Zionist 
organ of the Rothermere combine, where Ala- 
stair Forbes, who has never concerned himself 
with the National Home except to attack it, 
under the headline “Bevin . . . Bluff and Blun- 
der,” writes: 


The country, and the world, waits in vain for 
a sign of method in Mr. Bevin’s midwinter mad- 
ness. When the House of Commons resumes work 
on Tuesday the Labour Government will face a 
furious storm of criticism from both Conservative 
and Socialist quarters over the mishandling of British 
policy in the Middle East. . . . The present crisis 
must be traced back further than has been attempted 
in the spiteful communiques issued last week by the 
Foreign Office. It was the Arab armies which at- 
tacked Israel after our evacuation of Palestine. 
Those armies bore British arms, and although these 
had been legitimately provided under treaties, the 
Jews could be forgiven for believing that their coun- 
try was being attacked at Mr. Bevin’s instigation, 
especially when his past activities with the Arab 
States were recalled. The Jews fought back, an 
action which has never been deemed a crime. . . . 
The Palestine elections are to be held in less than 
three weeks. If Mr. Beigin and the Communists 
sweep the board, it will be largely thanks to Mr. 
Bevin. His policy will have strengthened the enemies 
of Britain and America in this vital area. 


Dr. Weizmann has appealed for statesmanship 
from Britain, and other observers in Tel Aviv be- 
lieve that Israel’s friendship may not yet be finally 
lost to the West. A change in British policy, im- 
mediate agreement and action by London and Wash- 
ington might still save the day. It is not only our 
strategic position which is threatened by the con- 
sequences of Mr. Bevin’s folly. The Arab weakness 
is exposed, and its exposition now faces us with 
Arab bitterness and hostility. Mr. Bevin has al- 
lowed Russia to discover that Britain’s strength in 
the Near East has been bluff. He has allowed events 
to create a perilous threat to the oil supplies without 
which Sir Stafford Cripps’ plans for our recovery 
must fail. He has created feeling in America which 
must equally threaten Sir Stafford’s new drive for 
dollars. 


No wonder there are reports of disagreement in 
the Cabinet! Mr. Anthony Eden said last week that 
British and American interests “tare fundamentally 
the same—to lend all the help we can to promote 
prosperity in the lands of the Middle East. Surely 
it is not beyond the scope of statesmanship to give 
expression to such agreement in common policies.” 
It is clearly beyond the scope of Mr. Bevin’s states- 
manship. It is also, alas, to be feared that he is too 
vain and too pigheaded even to make his first states- 
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manlike contribution to the peace and security of 
the Middle East, and offer his resignation to Mr. 
Attlee. 


“Jewish. Aggression” 


So THE sad story pursued its relentless course. 
The Observer, serious and _ unsensational, 
launched a triple column editorial attack on an 
“evil and foolish policy” in the strongest lan- 
guage to be found in its puritanical pages for 
many a long day. Mr. Bevin and the Foreign 
Office are pilloried without mercy: 


A week ago, the Foreign Office used grave and 
forceful language over the incursion of Israeli forces 
into Egyptian territory, which had occurred in the 
course of the Negev fighting. It hinted that we 
might have to go to war against Israel on the 
strength of the British-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance 
of 1936. Since then, it has become clear that Egypt 
does not want to invoke the 1936 treaty. The 
Israelis have withdrawn their forces from Egyptian 
territory, and armistice talks between Egypt and 
Israel have started at Rhodes. To objectively-minded 
people, this seemed to remove any danger of war 
and greatly to lessen existing tension. But last Tues- 
day the Foreign Office, unappeased, issued an even 
more belligerent statement: “Jewish aggression” was 
blamed for ‘‘a grave threat to the stability and peace 
of the whole of the Middle East.” ‘An extremely 
serious view” was taken, and we were “fully re- 
serving our position and future action.” This time 
the immediate danger was seen “in the fact that the 
Security Council has been losing control over 
events.” A “supreme effort” was called for to re- 
store respect for its resolutions. 


The Security Council has no more invoked our 
help than did the Egyptians a week earlier. On 
the contrary, recent British movements in the Middle 
East have drawn a sharp public rebuke from the 
Council’s Acting Mediator, Dr. Bunche, who is him- 
self presiding over the armistice negotiations at 
Rhodes. The United Nations Charter does not make 
provision for single Powers to act as self-appointed 
executors of Security Council decisions. Moreover, 
there is an unfortunate touch of hypocrisy in our 
clinging to a Security Council cease-fire resolution 
of last November, which was meant to establish a 
temporary basis for armistice negotiations in a fleet- 
ing situation, while at the same time we continue to 
disregard the basic Palestine resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly, which decreed the parti- 
tion of Palestine and the allocation of the territory 
as a permanent settlement. This resolution gave the 
Negev area, which the Israelis have now reconquered 
from the invading Egyptian forces, to Israel. By 
labelling the Israeli reconquest of this area “ag- 
gression,” we implicitly declare that ruling of the 
United Nations null and void. 


All these moves and postures make it hard to 
believe that Mr. Bevin is genuinely working to help 
bring about a peaceful settlement now. The suspi- 
cion that he does not want a settlement until Israel 
has been given a knock—presumably by us—cannot 
be avoided. ... 


The widespread reason for all these acts given 
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by the Foreign Office is that the Jews represent a 
dangerous Communist outpost in the Middle East. 
This whispering propaganda has silenced many hor- 
rified critics of our present policy. But it happens 
to be untrue. 


The Observer conclusions are universally 
echoed in the entire field of British journalism, 
not only in those papers conducting a long stand- 
ing vendetta with the Bevin line, like the New 
Statesman and Manchester Guardian, but in The 
Times, the Economist, and wherever a policy of 
friendship towards the Arab system of states 
and preservation of the Arab League against the 
claims of Israel had formerly received whole- 
hearted endorsement. The Observer editorial 
ends in the following vein: 


The time has therefore come to make a break 
with our past policy and to open a new chapter. 
There is at present much anti-Jewish bitterness in 
Britain, where the terrorist outrages against our 
soldiers are not forgoten. But we must also try to 
understand that the Jews are a people with very 
strong reasons for persecution mania. These feel- 
ings cannot be changed in a day, nor in a year. 
But they can be lived down in time—as a similar 
profound mutual bitterness has been lived down in 
Britain and Ireland—if the will exists, and if a be- 
ginning is made now. This beginning must be 
made. There is no alternative—not even if the 
Egyptians asked us for the defensive-offensive ac- 
tion which Mr. Bevin apears to favour. For what 
would Mr. Bevin propose to do after he had given 
the Jews a knock? Recognise a stunted and crip- 
pled Israel which would have become a permanent 
and irreconcilable enemy waiting for its day of re- 
venge? Or go back to the previous state of occu- 
pation, terrorism and suppression? 

There seems no other possible outcome to his 
present policy besides these. It is an evil and foolish 
policy. 

The policy undeterred through three and a 
half years of setback for Britain and disaster for 
the Fertile Crescent, pursued with all the te- 
nacity of the labor agitator turned statesman, 
was now killed stone dead. It was killed during 
a Parliamentary recess, without members going 
into the voting lobbies and without the revolt 
of back bench supporters and Conservative op- 
ponents. It was killed by the country, by British 
public opinion. 


The Need for Realism 


Now the English can hardly be described as 
a race of revolutionaries. But this does not pre- 
vent their drawing conclusions when these be- 
come unmistakably apparent. The English are 
a practical people, eschewing hypotheses, and 
prepared for action on the basis of a realistic 
attitude. During the last weeks realism alone 
has ruled in the Middle East. The nation would 
place its faith in a chimera no more. A war had 
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been fought, and a victory won. It had always 
been taken for granted by the nation that in 
trial of strength all the chances weighed against 
Jewish success. It seemed inevitable to the aver. 
age Englishman that a concerted invasion of 
Palestine would terminate in the defeat of Israel, 
This did not signify a bias against the National 
Home, or a desire for its downfall, it was a 
factual assessment of the situation as he saw it, 
and the culmination which he foretold was an 
appeal by Israel for help from this country, an 
appeal that would be heard with stern and right- 
eous justice, the appearance of Mr. Bevin in the 
guise of deus ex machina and the allotment toa 
subdued and mollified Israel of a place in the 
British Middle East system. 


The victory of David over Goliath did more 
than upset this tidy plan. It created a deep im- 
pression upon the people of Britain, and it was 
followed by a realization that a switch-over of 
policy in this vital area was indicated. It would 
be done, the nation was given grounds to be- 
lieve, inconspicuously, in the time-honored For- 
eign Office manner of implication, not declara- 
tion. The Bernadotte plan, with its implied 
recognition of a state of Israel, would be ac- 
cepted, nay, supported, and the only question 
outstanding was, how quickly would the Gov- 
ernment recognize Israel, and on what terms. 
Everything fell into place for early recognition, 
and now that the Government tacitly admitted 
to starting off on the wrong foot, it whispered 
the magic password among supporters of Zion- 
ism as though recognition were a luscious fruit 
to be bestowed in God’s good time, a reward for 
good probationary behavior. The Conservatives 
did their best to steal the Government’s thunder. 
Quite suddenly last December, for multifarious 
reasons of their own, they came out for immedi- 
ate de facto recognition. The Tories like to ap- 
pear a couple of moves ahead of the Government 
in foreign affairs, though pursuing an identical 
line; and in any case their sense of imperial 
strategy told them of the new factors in the 
Middle East set-up. Mr. Attlee’s government, 
however, still decided to bide its time. 


Auto-suggestion 
Suggestion, Counter-suggestion, 


WE Now come to the most incomprehensible 
phase of this remarkable history. Harold Beeley, 
speaking as it were straight from the Foreign 
Office shoulder, suddenly announced to the Se- 
curity Council that the Jews had invaded Trans- 
jordan. The news was received with respect, as 
emanating from a quarter not entirely ignorant 
of matters affecting Abdullah’s kingdom. The 
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British spokesman was not so fortunate with 
the reception with which his further declara- 
tion, that the Jews had also invaded Egypt, was 
greeted. Frankly, everyone refused to believe 
it. But the Foreign Office was in the mood for 
pronouncements. A barrage of anti-Zionist vi- 
lification poured out of the radio loudspeakers. 
The Jews had bought large quantities of war 
material from Czecho-Slovakia, and hints were 
ominously put out lining Israel up with the East- 
ern bloc. There was no time to digest this seri- 
ous news, or to analyze it, before the Akaba 
landing broke on a confused and worried Britain. 
The press and the nation began to talk of an 
Anglo-Israeli war. No one knew what would 
happen next, or where Mr. Bevin’s policy would 
end. 


It was the highly influential Economist, speak- 
ing as it does ex cathedra and hearkened with 
rapt attention by every public man and Gov- 
ernment department, which best expressed the 
conscience of the nation and its reaction to this 
crescendo of hysteria. “What is Mr. Bevin up 
to?” its editorial queried. 


A picture of agreement and moderation has been 
shattered. The storm blew up as suddenly as a 
sandstorm in the Negeb itself. And as it swirled 
and billowed, all sense of clarity and restraint in 
British policy appeared to have vanished in the 
clouds. It has not been very successful among 
others whom, at first sight, it should be counted 
on to please. The Egyptian press has given no 
particular welcome to British offers of assistance; 
some papers are even denouncing the troop move- 
ments at Akaba as a move inspired by ‘British im- 
perialism.’? And in Britain itself the developments 
of the week-end have aroused alarm and bewilder- 
ment from one end of the country to the other. 


This “alarm and bewilderment” was given 
added pique when it became painfully clear that 
the American government did not share the 
Foreign Office obsession of Israel’s aggressive in- 
tentions. This in fact was the first occasion in 
the tangled web of Anglo-American relations 
about Palestine that the Foreign Office was pre- 
sented with a firm U. S. line. The tables were 
more than turned, and British opinion could not 
suffer the American appeal for moderation, it 
was a hard knock when the day dawned for the 
World to witness the usually “illogical and 
capricious” Americans counselling restraint to 
the reputedly cool and steadfast British. The 
English man in the street is highly susceptible 
to changes in the barometer of Anglo-American 
telations. He has been taught to expect so much 
from Marshall Plan aid, and he has been warned 
that rich uncles are not to be treated cavalierly. 
He also knows that the only basis for resisting 
“Soviet aggression” for which, in Whitehall 
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circles, “Israeli irredentism” is only another 
name, rests on the basis of a united Anglo- 
American front. 


Reassessment of Middle East Policy 


CasTING our minds back we can trace the 
occasion, though not the fundamental factor, 
of the present crisis to the shooting down of 
five R.A.F. fighters over the Egyptian frontier. 
What heart-searchings that dismal episode pro- 
duced in Great Britain! The immediate re- 
action was to administer a much-needed lesson 
to those daring to tweak the lion’s tail, and many 
were led to believe that a strongly repressive For- 
eign Office policy was the. inevitable result. 
Second thoughts, however, prevailed, and in one 
of those amazing switches of public opinion the 
tragedy was used as an instrument to attack 
Bevin all along the line. Amid bitterness and 
protest, one thing became aparent: a relatively 
minor incident could bring British prestige into 
the dust with momentous repercussions in every 
corner of the globe. The country clamored for 
a re-examination and re-assessment of British 
Middle East policy, and for a restatement of her 
interests in that troubled quarter. Since the 
days of Pitt the Younger and his struggle against 
Napoleon, through the Crimean War and the 
Palmerstonian dread of Russian lust for Con- 
stantinople, to the present day, the ungestioned, 
traditional British interpretation of the Eastern 
Question was’ based first on the maintenance of 
the stafus quo in the Middle East, the stability 
of permanence, the distrust of all change. Sec- 
ondly this country’s pclicy was to prevent at all 
costs the intervention of any other Power in the 
affairs of the Levant. Oil complicated.the issue, 
but it never changed the thesis. Britain’s eco- 
nomic needs and her lines of communication 
depended upon perpetuating her paramountcy 
by resisting revolutionary change and the at- 
tendant disruption of the Moslem bloc. Con- 
sequently the unswervingly pro-Arab policy of 
a series of British governments becomes logical 
and the view: that the Jewish National Home 
was a disturbing factor understandable. Faith- 
ful to this conception the Foreign Office re- 
mained to the very end opposed to the expan- 
sion of the National Home and then of the 
Jewish State. But those were the old days, which 
ended with a crushing finality on the 16th Janu- 
ary. Perhaps it was The Times editorial of the 
19th January which succeeded most in putting 
the case for a new assessment, and a new 
approach: 


Britain has shown a natural tendency to sup- 
port the status quo in the Middle East. In the 19th 
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century British governments preferred the Turki 1 
Empire, with all its faults and weaknesses, to 

dangers of its dissolution, It was only when Ge, 

many obtained a dominant position in Turkey thy 

this policy was finally abandoned. Today there; 

the same reluctance to see the present system ¢ 
independent Arab states disturbed by war or revoly 

tion. . . . The sudden eruption of the new Jewi 

state of Israel, superior not only in arms, but in t 

whole technique of economic life, and in the di 

cipline and fervour of its people, has dramatised th 

conflict which has been going on for a long time. ,.. 

Britain must recognise the present weakness of th 

Arab states and the need to base the defence of th 

Middle East on Turkey and Israel, as well as 
Egypt, Syria and Jraq. It is essential that Isra 

should remain  well-disposed to the Westen 
Powers. . . 


It is too early yet to indicate the form of th 
new policy in Palestine. Two centuries of doc. 
trine and 30 years of sustained hostility mil- 
tate against a sudden and irrevocable volte fac, 
and efforts may still be made to curtail the ter- 
ritory of Israel or otherwise compel the Jew | 
to adopt a line they would not voluntarily ac. 
cept. What, however, is beyond doubt is tha ! 
the revolt of public opinion has left a deep | 
impress on British Palestine policy, and with it 
upon the time-honoured conception of the po- 
litical picture between the Tigris and the Nile 
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The Children of Israel Say: 
“Toda Raba — Many Thanks” 


His is OMNA (the word means 
“Moiher-Nurse”), the new and 
beautiful children’s home built 


high on a hilltop overlooking 





Haifa Bay. It was built with 





funds raised by the Canadian 






Clubs of Pioneer Women. It 
gives loving care to more than 100 orphans, in age from 8 months to 6 years, who 
have lost one or both of their parents in Israel’s war for freedom. Omna’s fame has 


spread throughout Israel as the finest project of its kind anywhere. 


BUT MANY MORE OMNAS MUST BE BUILT 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES WHO ARE 
NOW BEING TURNED AWAY 


That is why the slogan of PIONEER WOMEN for 1949 is EXPANSION—Expansion 
to provide more children’s homes like Omna, more kindergarten and day nurseries, 
more immigrant centers, more vocational training, more youth agricultural schools, 
more convalescent care for the new wave of immigrants that Israel welcomes with 
glad hearts and sacrificing hands—ready to heal hurt bodies and minds, but needing 
American help to do it. 


If you are a working woman, a housewife, a mother, 
who wants to have a real and intimate link with the 
working women and mothers of Israel, we invite you 
to join Pioneer Women and share in this constructive, 
imperative program for Israel. 


PIONEER WOMEN 
45 EAST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


I am interested in the program of PIONEER WOMEN. Please send me literature about 
your organization. 
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Histadrut : 
IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


by David Ben Gurion 


PRIME MINISTER OF ISRAEL 


The emergence of the State of Israel is a source of greater responsi- 
bility imposed upon us, of duties rather than privileges. With the 
inauguration of the State, the era of Histadrut has not been closed nor 
has its importance been reduced. Particularly now, after having liberated 
ourselves from all external political dependence, with the transition of 
all responsibility to us and to us alone—particularly now, the time of 
Histadrut has come. 


Insofar as Histadrut will be able to shape the life of its members, 
insofar as it will succeed in breaking down the divisions between one 
worker and another, one worker’s organization and another, one settle- 
ment movement and another, insofar as it will imbue its members with a 
sense of responsibility and turn them into pioneering men and women, 
insofar as it will inculcate among the workers a consciousness of their 
unity and mission—to that extent will Histadrut also succeed in ful- 
filling its significant historical task in the State of Israel—to turn a 
class into a people. 





In 1949, Histadrut must aid Israel's newest citizens find their place as 
free, creative workers in the growing cooperative commonwealth. 
Histadrut must productivize the immigrants, provide health and social 
care, establish housing units, train the youth in necessary vocations. 


You Can Help by Giving to the 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN 
1949 Goal: *10,000,000 





Send checks to: NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL 
45 EAST 17th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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